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(LINDA RECOGNIZED THE BROWN LADY, AND FELL FORWARD WITH A WILD, AGONIZED SHRIEK \j 


THE BROWN LADY. 


—@——— 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


Sir Tuomas spenti Ir ~ week at Carri3- 
brooke, and was witness to Isaac Holroyd's 
solemn face and well-feigned horror and grief. 
Isaac had a countenance that easily lent 
itself to hypocrisy—a long upper lip, a long 
chin, and a solemn little eye. He had no 
doubt bat that his brother had been done to 
death by that mysterious young woman whom 
he harboured on his hearth like a frozen viper, 
till the warmth of comfort aroused her base 
passions to life. 

Gordon Holroyd was gloomy and silent, or 
indecorously gay by turns; he was restless 
and uneasy, and consumed a startling quantity 
of wine; he was nervous, easily startled, and 
cariously, childlishly irritable. All of these 
peculiarities were duly noted by Sir Thomas. 
Sir Thomas cross-examined him sharply, 
and wondered so much at any girl’s strength 
in being able to suffocate a man with main 
force, wondered where she had fled to, and 





why she had gone off in such haste. Won- 
dered, in fact, so much and so often, that his 
listener lost all patience, and gave angry, not 
to say savage, replies. 

‘Had the house been searched ?” 

“Tt had!” 

‘The collars and garrets?"’ 

‘** Yes,’ almost shouted Gordon. 

“ The east wing?” 

* Partly, and it was locked up. She could 
not get in there.” 

‘* Maybe you'd like to search for her your- 
self?" sneered Gordon. ‘ You seem as 
anxious about her whereabouts as that be- 
sotted idiot, Rupert Dacres !"’ 

Sir Thomas made no reply beyond uttering 
his conviction that he would find it better for 
him if he could keep his tongue between his 
teeth. Dead men tell- no tales, neither do 
dead women! 

Gordon became perfectly livid at this 
remark, and turning a murderous glance on 
the old man, asked him furiously, ‘‘ What he 
meant? Did he mean to insinuate?” and 
he gasped and could say no more. 

‘‘T mean to insinuate nothing!" rejoined 





Sir Thomas, coolly. ‘I only say I'd like to 
know what bas become of that girl?” 

‘* The police say the same! And my father 
and I have offered three hundred pounds. 
reward!” , 

“Ah!” said Sir Thomas, rising, ‘I fancy 
that’s a safe offer!" but this he muttered to 
himself as he was leaving the room. He was 
resolved to go over to Squire Dacres, by way 
of a friendly call, but in reality to try and 
have a word with Rupert, whom he knew 
slightly. Perhaps he could give him a hint, 
and two heads were better than one. Sir 
Thomas was a hale old man, and a first-rate 
pedestrian, and he managed to secure quite 
easily Captain Dacres’s company for the 
walk home. 

“A bad business,” he said, abruptly. 

His companion nodded. 

‘‘ Very bad about the girl! It touches ws 
nearly. For she was a protégée of my wife’s, 
and I liked her, too!” 

‘* You don't believe she did it ?”’ 

‘‘ Everyone seems to think so,” 
Thomas, evasively. 

* Only down here,” returned the young men. 


said Sir 
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“ I don’t know that. The jary brought in 
murder against her at the inquest, aud there’s 
a warrant out for her apprehension.”’ 

Rupert-leughed—a hard anpleasant laugh 
—and said,— 

«And the Holroyds have offered a large 
reward. The warrant and the reward are of 
a piece/ I have thought the matter out 
most carefully, and have come to my own 
conclusions ! "’ : 

«* And what are those?” said Sir Thomas, 
quickly. 

“You may only laugh at them!” 

‘No, for perhaps they are similar to those 
that I have arrived at!” : 

‘Well, then, I believe that there were 
two murgers! I believe that the unfortunate 
girl was made away with as well as the old 
man—that’s' what I believe!” 

“I believe tint wo!” said Sir Thomas, 
emphatically ; ‘and Pll set the police to work 
as soon as ever Egetbadk to London, Haw 
it ever struck anyone down here who that 
girl resembled?” 

‘* Yes,” returned his 
promptitade that took away the old gentle- 
man’s breath. “She was the image of 
Arabella Holroyd, and no wonder, 
that she was her daughter!” 


companion with a 





‘hing locke ba for the gixt | 
one thi 
« And what's tliat 7” 

‘The queer character she went to see at the 
‘Red Cow.’ She and that womas had some 
mystery between them, and I cannot make it 
out; and they say the woman looked a first- 
class bad lot.’’ 

“‘T can clear up this,’’ said Captain Dacres, 
with a grave face. ‘But to clear it up I 
must tell you a secret, which I beg you will 
respect.” 

‘Certainly.’ 

‘I must introduce you to the skeleton in 
my cupboard. It is not known that Idma 
married man—but I am, nevertheless. When 
a mere boy I made a foolish match in India— 
@ woman years older than me, a station- 
master’s daughter.” 

‘Whew!’ said his listener, with an in- 
voluntary whistle. ‘‘And does your father 
know ?” 

‘No; no one knows in this country but 
Miss May. My wife, whom I have not seen 
for years, and pay well to keep away, followed 
me from India here, met me in Carrisbrooke 
grounds, and Mies May was a witness to our 
meeting. She offered to carry a note to Mrs. 
Dawson—otherwice Mrs, Rupert Dacres—at 
the ‘Red Cow,’ and did so. I dared not go 
myself, and I sent a bundle of notes by her, 
to get my wife and torment to leave the place 
peacefully.” 

* And 860 that was it?” 

“Yes, And Mies May's charitable action, 


for it was nothing elce, has been turned into 
another proof of her guilt!" 

‘* Well, please goodness, her name will be 
cleared some day, but we must bide our time. 
You know where to find me im London, young 
man?” holding out bis hand as he spoke, 
“I'm glad I’ve had a talk with you. Good- 
ye!’’ and he tramped off. 

Two months went by, and no discovery had 
yet been made with regard to the murder. 

Other murders had happened meanwhile, 
and people in the neighbourhood found ether 
topics to discuss. 

Mr. Isaac Holroyd was now master at Car- 
risbrooke. He dismissed and sioned old 
Leech and -Nan, who married. lover, the 
gardener, and went to live im the North 
Lodge. He shut up the wing in which Mr. 


Lom 


moderm. part y-" the house—the —— 
gilded suites, the great gallery ining- 
yoom, He filled the empty stables with fine 
lhowees) tie coach-houses with carriages. A 
gardeners worked among glasshouses 
aud grounds’; twodozen servants to take the 
Leech and his daughter, and these 
—_ about in gangs up bd — - 
and passages after nightfall—for, o 
the house was more haunted than ever! 
at least half-a.dozen vowed and swore 
F they bad seen “ The Brown Lady ”—m 

hootled figure, with a stoop. 

he@ibeen seen in the twilight standing 

door of what was once the reader's 

room,asit wascalled, and a terrified housemsid 
went into strong hysterics, and su 
declared that ske had seen her 


i | 


of an object now, eb?” 

No,” said Gordon, ina surly tone. “ Bat 
I don’t care about marrying. One wife was 
enough !"’ 

** Nonsense!” said his father. ‘We must 
have a mistress for this big house. If you 
don't marry, and marry soon, by Jove, I will! 
We will entertain. we will give big house 
parties, we will Laye royalty down here! 
Why not? Where wonld you see a finer 
place? and, as for famity, we are second to 
none! For the last twenty years we have all 
sunk into obscurity, and been forgotten, but 
now we shall blaze forth again with redoubled 
splendour !"" 

“Ay! thanks to twenty years’ savings!” 
said Gordon. ‘Nearer three hundred thou- 
sand than two!”’ 

‘Yes; and a fine hole you have made in 
them with your debts, my lad !” 

** You had debts, too,” returned Gordon. 

‘True; but the money is mine. Well, we 
will not quarrel. Ajl I ask you to do is to 
pick out some well-bred, pretty, lively girl, 
and marry.” : 

“Ay! She must be lively ?” 

‘* Yes, for your spiritsare miserable. What 
has come over you? Yon look like a death’s- 
head at a feast, or as if you were that fellow 
that had a sword hanging over his head sus- 
pended by a straw?” 





“There, there, that’s enough of your 


Holroyd met his death; he threw open the | 


metaphors!’ said Gordon, itritably, and 
soon afterwards he left theroom 

He spent very little of his time a&# Carris- 
brooke—very little indeed. He had the bad 
taste to say that he hated the place; that the 
new rooms were like a gia-palace, and the old 
rooms smelt like a vault/ Give him London, 
and in London he spent most of bis time. 

He gambled and betted recklessly, and, 
strange to say, with extraordinary Inck; yes, 
without uny ‘“extra’’ kings in hig sleeve, 
His luck became proverbial ; and one evening,. 
such were his winnings, that his opponent, out 
of patience at seeing roll after roll of notes 
swept off, said,— 

“One would think yow had: solif — soul 
tothe Devil. I never sas smytitiing: like y 
Comair One'would cup- 


er Ie care of health, He — 
a 





3 apartment—a roo 
knew, was locked, and Mr. 
called him Mr. Issac—had 
ia ae 
any 
best clients 
to be 
The bank 
no ugly pupi 
= Beate ote 
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Ray seypcoe — Gordon, clad in list slappers, and with a fierce, 
cemented “a a aed he red face and cruel eye, came towasds her. 
on the nei he saggested to |  » Who—who has done it?” she gneped cut, 
tines roman heme ok aout | HN 
jae, = of goo 40 do | “Why you have, of course!” heanswered, 
bag t Yow killed your 
unele,” she gasped, “and now you would kill 
mel’’ 


His only answer to this was to force her 
back against the wall with a hand on her 
throat to prevent her screaming, and to hold 
a handkerchief deluged in chloroform before 
her mouth and nostrils. 

The spell soon worked, in a few seconds she 
was stupefied and senseless, and tumbled 
down upon the floor in a helpless heap. 

Gordon debated with himself whether he 
would despatch her too, but if he did, on 
whom could the other crime be fixed? No, 
no, he would carry her off to one of the old 
kitchens under the east wing and lock her up 
there—for the present. 

No sooner settled than dome. He knew the 
ramifications of the house well, and he, being 
a powerful man, had no difficulty in hoisting 
his helpless barden over his shoulder, much 
as a shepherd carries a sick lamb, and setting 
out on his errand.. The journey took bim 
some time, but at last he had accomplished 
it, and he placed hia victim on the lower ste 
of a damp stone flight that led to what ba 
been a kitchen and berg | in old days, but 
was now more like a vault than anything else; 
barred windows overgrown with cobwebs and 
ivy looked ont into a grass-grown courtyard, 
into which no human footstep fell from one 

ear’s end toanother. The way to these old 





itchens was almost lost, 
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Gordon remembered hearing Glubb say so, 
and the speech came home to him as he, 
knowing the way, had groped and poked about 
the passages. The door leading to them had 
been covered by an oaken panel in which 
there was a rusty keyhole that few would 
notice. 

The kitchens were empty, save for great 
fixed old-fashioned ovens and a huge spit; the 
floor was black and covered with damp, black 
flags; the walls were etained with dust and 
damp, and a vaulty air, suggestive of mush- 
rooms and blue mould, was everywhere. 

Gordon left his burden on the bottom step 
and hurried back, locking doorsand drawing 
bolts behind him. She might scream with 
her voice, hammer with her hands as she 
pleased, she could never be heard. No—no 
more than if she was in her grave, as this 
wicked wretch meant it to be. 

Then he hurried back to the girl's chamber, 
ransacked it, and carried off the gold, 
diamonds, documents and notes, leaving 
one tell-tale earring purposely on the floor ; 
everything else he wrapped in a towel and 
thrust up the chimney of his own room, Thea 
he took a drink of strong brandy and water, 
washed his hands from soot and blood, 
undressed and went to bed, and, what is 
surprising to add, he slept, and was only 
awakened by old Leech hurrying into his 
room ghastly and shaken, and the bearer of 
terrible news the following morning. 

“* oz * 


Meanwhile it was a long time before Linda 
™ recovered consciousness ; and when she 
gradually came to herself, with a little shiver. 
ing sigh, she at first thought that she was in 
her own room in bed, but her cramped limbs, 
the cold, wet steps, the smell of earth and 
decay, soon told her her mistake. 

Where was she? What had happened ? 
Her mind for some time was completely dazed, 
and then it all came back to her gradually. 

The penny reading, her horrible discovery, 
Gordon Holroyd with his hand upon her 
throat, and then blankness and darkness. 

Had he killed her too? Was this death ? 
she asked herself, in horror. This cold, blank 
silent place—was this the place of departed 
spirits? i 

She put her hand to her heart, it beat fast; 
she pinched her arm, and felt it. No; she 
was alive, but,where was she? 

She got up, and began to gropa abont, but 
goon gave up this idea, and felt her way back 
to the steps. 

Whenever she came to anything, it seemed 
to be blank, wet, dripping wall, wall every- 
where, 

She sat down, and began to sob, and after 
this she, mercifally for herself, fell asleep, and 
when she awoke there was light in the place, 
faint grey light through barred windows, and 
she saw that she was not in a dungeon, as she 
had supposed, but in what had once beena 
great kitchen. ; 

She walked slowly round and round, and 
felt all the bars and rusty bolts. The doors 
were locked—she was a prisoner! and, oh! 
how cold it was!—the cold of a January 
morning in a stone-flagged, sunken room, that 
had not had a fire in it for years, 

She walked about to warm herself, walked 
abont till she was tired, and then she satdown, 
and began to discover that. she was excessively 
hungry. 

Had Gordon Ho!royd locked her up here to 
starve her to death ? 

All through that long, long day, when the 
hours seemed days, and the days weeks, she 
fat on the steps, straining her ears into the 
silence, straining to hear a step that would 
surely bring her release or food. 

Would she not be missed? Would no one 
come and search for her? Alas! she had so 
few friends. And;now, when she seemed just 
abont to claim a real home, a real relation, all 
had been snatched from her by a crnel death, 
and she was more alone in the world than 
ever ! 

Would it not be better that she should die ? 


her. 

With dim eyes she beheld evening closs in; 
the shadows crept further and further across 
the floor, the room got darker and darker. She 
made one frantic effort to be heard before 
another night came on and the big, grey rats 
began to course about. 

She stood up and hammered on the door 
leading to the house till both her hands wert 
sorely bruised, and she screamed at the very 
top of her voice, and all to no purpose. 

Another night! another dawn! another 
endless day ! . 

She had not touched a morsel of food for 
forty-eight hours. Her tongue was shrivelled 
with thirst. She was 80 weak, she could 
hardly sit up. 

She was surely dying! Oh! if death would 
only come and take her away at once, and 
take her gently / ‘ 

As she eat thus wishing, and suffering, and 
prayisg, there was a flicker of light all round. 
A door, a locked door at the farther end of the 
kitchen, not the one into the high-walled, 
weedy yard, but one that evidently communi- 
cated with the house. 

, ort joy! here was relief, blessed relief at 
as 

The key turned slowly in the lock, the old 
hinges grated back, and comeone entered with 
a small lamp in their hand. 

At first the girl’s dazzled vision could hardly 
make out who or what was coming towards her; 
bat when her eyes had become accustomed to 
the light she gave a stifled shriek, for here 
was, horror upon horror! The figure that was 
slowly approaching her wore a hood over its 
head! In a second she had recognised The 
Brown Lady, and with a wild, agonised shriek, 
ehe fell forward senseless on the floor. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


Wuen she came to herself, which was not 
for some time, someone was pouring sherry 
down her throat. Someone's strong support- 
ing arm was round her néck, She looked 
about her wildly, and a brown hood bscame 
visible. A pair of piercing dark eyes looked 


to shrink away, but a rather deep voice said 
in a reproachful tone,— 

‘“You need not be the least afraid of me! 
I will do you no harm. I am not a ghost, as 
many people think. I am a human being, like 
yourself. Feel me!” and she put out a bean- 
tifal soft small hand, on which sparkled some 
superb diaraond rings. 

“Then who are you?” said the girl, 
faintly. 

‘* You shall know soonenough. I can’t stop 
talking here in this vile cellar. Idaresay you 
can walk now. Get up and try!” 

Linda staggered to her feet as desired, and 
tottered a few steps. 

‘‘ Ah! I see you are very weak. Here, take 
my arm, and lean on me, and come along.” 

“ Where are you taking me?” said Linda, 
hanging back. 

“To very comfortable quarters,” sho 


which she ee to bar and lock, and Linda 
noticed that she carried a heavy bunch of big 
keys depending from her side. 

They went slowly down a long flagged 
passage, through a door at the end, which she 
also locked, then up a spiral flight of back 
stairs, through a door at the top of this, which 


Brown Lady pulled back a heavy curtain, 
and they were both standing in a narrow hall, 
lit by a hanging lamp, carpeted with thick 
Persian rugs and hung with paintings. 
“Where am 1?” asked the girl in bewilder- 
_ ment, 
‘*Come in here and sit down, and I'll tell 
; you,’’ said the figure, escorting her into a well- 





j lighted eitting-room most luxuriously fur- 
: nished with a roaring log fire. A cloth was 


The cruel buffets of fortune were too much for 


spread, and a dainty repast was Isid out on a 
round table drawn up close to the fire, and 
setting in front of the blaze was a large black 
cat. Thecat! Linda eyed the raised pice and 
cold ham, and plum cake and other viands 
— famished eyes, which the other noticing 
said,— 

‘* How long were you there?” 

“ Two days and two nights!" 

The Brown Lady made a horrified geatnre 
with her beantifal hands, and seid, 

“Poor child! You must be nearly dead!" 
and suddenly stooped over a little silver’ 
saucepan, that stood inside the fender. She 
raised thelid ; the contents smelt uncommonly 
tempting. It was soup, hot, strong soup, a 
cup of which and a bit of bread was put into 
Linda’s trembling hands. : 

Her hands shook so excessively with hunger 
and weakness that she could hardly feed her- 
self, The Brown Lady made her take two 
cups of soup, two slices of bread, a glass of 
sound old port, and then said imperatively,— 

‘‘ There, that’s as much as I can aliow you 
tc have at present, and now guess where you 
are?” 

“T cannot.” 

‘‘ Then I suppose I must tell you. You are 
in the east wing, the haunted east wing!” 
and her eyes laughed. Her month was con- 
cealed by a sort of arrangement like what 
Turkish women wear. ‘‘ You Know about 
the horrible murder, of course?” 

* Yes,”’ said Linda, with a shudder, ‘I 
was the first to know of it. I wonder no ono 
missed me, no one has been to search for me 
since.” 

‘* They have been searching for yon every- 
where these two days!” said the Brown Lady, 
dryly. 

“Ab! I knew they would! Who hasbeen 
looking ?”’ 

‘* Well, everyone in general, and the police 
in particular !’’ 

‘“*The police!” she echoed with a siar 
‘*s Why the police ?” 

** Can you not guess!” 

*‘ Indeed, I cannot! I should have thous 
they would have been looking for the mur 
derer |” 

“‘So they are! They think you did it!” 





back into her own. She shuddered and tried | 


answered, as they passed through the door, 


was also carefally locked and bolted ; then the | 


“I! Great Heaven!” 
| Yes, and though you and I know who the 
real culprit is, appearances are black against 
“ Against me?” she echoed in a faint voice, 
| ‘Yes, you were lastin his room. He was 
| Strangled with your belt! The money is 
| missing, and so are you!” 
; Oh, oh! I see it all!” said the girl, 
| covering her face with her hands. ‘ Sarely I 
| was born to misfortune! Oh, I wish I had 
never, never, been born!” 
; .“ Nonsense!” said the Brown Lady, 
sharply. “If you were me you might say 
| that, bué a beautiful girl like you, with health 
/and wit and all life before her ¢ 

‘* Yes, and look at the life that lies behind 
'me!” said the girl, bitterly. ‘‘No home, no 
| friends, starving at one time, charged with 
' murder at another, without a place to shelter 
| my head, no father, no mother, and my only 
relation wickedly murdered! ” 

‘Some of what you say is true, some fx not 
| correct ! You have a place to hide your head, 
' you can live here as longas you like in the 
feast wing with me. I've lived here thirty- 
| five years, and you have a relation, if youare, 
;28 I believe you to be, Arabella Holroyd’s 
'danghter. You have a relation in me—I am 
| your aunt /” 

; *Annt!” 

‘‘ Yes, Iam your grand-aunt, your grand- 
mother's sister. I was many years younger 
than she was, and my name is Eleanor Cran. 
ford, though, on the other hand, I am known, 
and wish to be known, a3 the Brown Lady.”’ 

“Why?” 

‘‘ Because if insures privacy. Thirty-five 
years ago I came here secretly, and was 








installed by my sister and Holroyd in this east 


‘wing. It’s my houge, my home.” 
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** And how do you live? How do you get 
food?” 

“I live most comfortably. Glubb is in the 
wecret, so is the old cook. Of course I make it 
well worth their while. There is a sort of 
hole in the wall with a shutter, and twice a 
day my food is passed through, also books, 
papers, letters. Glaubb is my agent. All my 

oings are in her name.” 

“I often wondered why she got so many 
letters and papers and parcels of books!" 

“Well, now you know.” 

** And do you never go out?” 

“Certainly. I go about the grounds—after 
dark or early in the morning. I wear a poke 
bonnet, a shawl, and a thick veil, and I am 
taken for a sister of Glubbs if I am met—a 
sister of hers, who is not very bright and is 
dumb. I even go to church in the winter 
evenings, and sit well back, where I am not 
noti in the free seats. I see from your 
face, from your widely-distended eyes, that 
you would like toask why I doall this, but 
my good, grandniece, I must leave you to 
wonder for the present. It would not be good 
for you to hear too many secrets all at once, 
would it?” 

“It was you who came to my room and 
pulled the clothes off my face?” said Linda. 

“Yes; and how you struggled, you little 
goose, and I only wanted to warn you. You 
interested me from the first day I saw you, 
from your extraordinary resemblance to Ara- 
bella. You quite startled me. I thought it 
wae the girl herself come back to life.” 

‘** And another time I met you in a passage.” 

“Yes, you did. Oh! I’m often met. I 
constantly go about the house—it amuses me. 
I see a great deal more than the people that 
live there. I see the flirtations of Nannie, 
the peculations of the cook, I see Leech levy- 
ing toll on the port wine, I see Glubb—who 
is a micer—counting over her hoards. I know 
where she keeps them, too! You will ask how 
I do all this. In the first place look at my 
bunch of keys. I can unlock every door in 





the house. Secondly, this place—the older | 
portion—was once a celebrated nunnery ; that | 
walled courtyard outside your dungeon was | 
once a part of the cloisters. The whole place | 
is honeycombed with secret passages by means | 
of which the nuns used to keep their eyes on 
the novices and boarders. young ladies from | 
titled families. I have all these passages at 
my finger ends, and can find my way about 
them blindfold at this moment!” She paused, 
seeing her young guest’s eyes fixed on the 
doorway with undisguised amazement. 

What was she looking at? Two litile 
dwarfs who had come to remove the supper | 
things. 

They were about three foot high, each very 
neatly proportioned. middle-aged, and exactly 
alike—evidently twins. They were miniature 
editions of two superior family servants, and 
wore neat stuff gowns, white aprons, and 
rather smart caps. Their little haffas re- 
moying the plates was a funny sight, no 
‘bigger than those of a child of four years old. 

“Ah! you are looking at Minnie and 
Brenelle,”’ said their mistress, complacently. 
‘They are worth their weight in gold. Have 
you made up a bed in my room?” she asked, 
addressing the dwarfa. 

“Yes, ma’am,”’ said a little squeaky voice. 

“Then, when you have carried away the 
things, see that there is a good fire.” 

“Yes, ma’am,” squeaked the other, and 
they bustled ont with the tray between them. 

“They surprise you, I suppose? I'll tell 
you how I came to have them. They are 
daughters of a baker, twins, and they say that 
sleeping in a room over the oven stopped their 
growth. There they are, at any rate, fit for 
any show. In their father's time they got 
along very well, but when he died, their 
brother, who is six feet bigh, wanted to sell 
them to a show. They had no alternative 

between that and the workhouse, for their 
father died snddenly, and was in difficulties at 





bis death. The poor little creatures nearly 


broke their hearts, and, hearing about them, ' 


I offered them an asylum here, and here they 
have been for ten years, and we get on capi- 
tally. They are excellent, devoted servants. 
Their only weakness you would not guess— 
personal vanity. ‘hoy think they are beauti- 
ful, and, if anything, it is the rest of the world 
who are malformed; all the same, they shun 
the public life. I had a giantess for some 
years. She was rather big for these rooms— 
nearly eight feet high, and she found the place 
too dull, and joined a caravan, and went to 
America. Once or twice she made her way 
into the house and about the grounds, and 
terrified people ont of their senses. The 
dwarfs go into the village sometimes—they are 
supposed to be related to the cook—and to pay 
her visits occasionally. And now, you poor, 
starved girl, go to bed; or, rather, come, an 
I'll show you where you are to sleep,” leading 
the way as she spoke into another room, a bed- 
room, with two beds, one draped with velvet 
and lace, the other a temporary couch. 

The magnificence of this room amazed 
Linda. Her feet sank in rich carpet. All the 
curtains and hangings were of velvet; the 
toilet arrangement, brushes and boxes, were 
of chased silver, but there was no looking-glass / 

The nightgown laid out for her was made 
of cambric and exquisite lace; everything 
about her spoke of luaxury—such luxury as she 
had never come across in her life! 

“I gee you are surprised at my little nest. 
That picture over the fireplace cost a thousand 
pounds last month. I saw a notice of it ina 
paper, and wrote up and bought it.” 

“A thousand!” said Liada. ‘A thousand 
pounds!” 

*'That’s not much—not to me. I am a 
very rich woman, Your grandmother and I 
were co-heiresses. I meant to have left all my 
money to your mother, but I was very angry 
at her marriage. Mind what you are about 
when you marry |" 

“IT shall never marry!” said Linda, in a 
weary voice. 

‘* Nonsense! nonsense! Now undress, and 
go to bed. I'll come afterwards, and expect 
to find you sound asleep. There’s the dres- 
sing-room ; it has hot and cold water. Make 
yous at home,” and, with a wave of her 

and, the lady departed. 

Linda noticed that the gown she wore was 
rich black velvet, this and a cloak with a hood 
and muffler completed her attire. 

Her eyes were fine, but very piercing ; her 
forehead was broad, her hair, when visible, 
fine as silk, black, with a few grey streaks. 

Worn out with fatigue and mental agitation, 
Linda got into a nice little white camp bed, 
and was soon sound asleep. 

She awoke once, it was the middle of the 
night. A little silver lamp was burning in 
the room. Long-drawn breathing showed her 
that her aunt—her new and mysterious rela- 
tive—was sound asleep. 

Curiosity is common to all, especially, I 
think, to young people, Curiosity had hold 
of her, and with a sudden impulse, she sat up 
in bed. Perhaps she could catch a glimpse of 
the Brown y's face now ; perhaps now she 
could discover why she wore that strange 
muffler. 

She felt a twinge of guilt as she slowly 
raised herself. Was it fair to take advantage 
of her aunt’s slumbers to satisfy her craving ? 
Fair or not, she must look, and, pushing all 
scruples aside, she raised her head, and 


peeped. 

Alas for her hopes! Her aunt lay fast 
asleep on her side, her faultless hands alone 
lay outside the counterpane. Her mysterious 
face was entirely covered by a- thick white 
gauze or cambric mask ! 


(To be continued.) 








For use in times of war, pigeons have been 
trained by the Germans as carriers of mes- 
sages. But the Russians, to cut diamond 
with diamond, are busy training hawks and 
falcons to catch these pigeons. 


JUNE. 
—o— 


Unver the moon of gentle Jane, 
Where the leaves to the breeze in murmurs 
talked, 
And the buds promised roses soon, 
My love, my queen, the fairest flower 
That blossomed in the world that hour— 
My love and I in the moonlight walked, 


Sweet is a flower for one short hour, 
Soft is the murmuring dream of leaves ; 
But what if the fruit is bitter and sour, 
And the falling leaves bring not ripe 
sheaves ? 


d| What were it this: that love is a kiss 


That is, and is sweet, and is gone with a 
breath— 
A moment of June and flowers and bliss, 
— a frnitless and silent winter of 
eat 


Shall I sigh that a moment so sweat 

Came and went on wings that were fleet ? 
Dear lips to kiss, dear hands to hold, 

In a life of iron, one moment of gold ; 

One hour of June, when all too soon 

We lost the flowers, and the kics, and the 


moon, 
And found once more the toil and the pain, 
And walked our ways in the world again ! 


Ah, love’s but a memory, sad and sweet ; 
But a greeting of hands and a going of feet. 
And our night, my queen of glorious June, 
In darkness went down with the setting 
moon. 
L. A. 








JUDITH. 


— 0 
CHAPTER XVIII.—/continued.) 


Persirs Johnson guessed of what she was 
thinking, for he said, with bitterest sar- 
casm,— 

‘*T oan quite imagine that in manner and 
appearance I fall short of—others; but some 
virtues I have that they may not possess— 

strength of mind and constancy. Mark my 
words, you will never detach Captain 86. 
Quentin from the woman he calls his friend.” 

**I do not know why you should do me the 
honour to discuss my personal affairs,” de- 
clared Judith, with dignity, but her heart 
sank with a foreboding that he might be right, 
though malice and no spirit of prophecy in- 
spired his words. 

“That ought not to surprise you after what 
I have said. Everything connected with you 
interests me, and always will, however seldom 
we may meet. Iam sorry we cannot come to 
a better understanding.” 

The cooi flippancy with which he spoke 
disgusted Judith; it was only by a strong 
effort she preserved a comparatively calm de. 
meanonr, and said, quietly,— 

“You refuse then, once for all, to give up 
your claim on Winifred ? 

‘*I do most decidedly refuse,” laughing out- 
right. : 

‘* And you have never thought that others 
might be equally determined to prevent such 
& marriage, that they are resolved to spare no 
pains to save her?” 

‘It would make no difference,” he answered, 
lightly. ‘An obstacle or two in my path 
would only heighten my pleasure in triamph- 
ing in the end.” 

** But supposing you have enemies who hold 
you in their power, who know all your past. 
and could convict you, if they chose, of actual 
crime——” 

“Convict / Crime/ Those are strong words, 
Miss Holt,” quickly; bending forward and 
squinting horribly in his effurt to read from 
, her expression, whether she spoke from inten- 
_ tion, or whether only launching random shots. 
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His face was rendered hideous by the cun- 
uing with which he tried to conceal how se- 
riously he was disturbed by what she had 
said; and Judith shrank away from his ma- 
tignant glance, though she pursued her advan- 
lage with what courage she could muster. 

‘‘They are not stronger than I meant to 
ese. Do you not think you had better pause 
before you deliberately rouse a dangerous 
enmity ?” she asked, undauntedly. 

He was so close to her then, and hisattitude 
became so threatening as she spoke that ohe 
was half afraid he might resort to physical 
violence, though several were within call. 

Indeed, for a moment he did grasp her 
wrist, but almost immediately released it, and 
with rather a mechanical pretence of merri- 
ment returned, laughingly,— 

‘*Do you know, Miss Judith, India is a capi- 
tal country for any thing of that sort. It is 
the easiest place in the world to get rid of 
persons who become dangerous.” 

**Do you mean murder/’’ she cried, with 
horrified distended eyes. 

‘I mean nothing so downright. Thisisthe 
land of mysteries. A man is found with his 
throat cut on the road, and it is put down to 
dacoity, and scarcely an inquiry made. But 
that is a blunt and brutal way of doing things, 
when poisons can be procured that leave no 
trace, and [ have heard it asserted—though 
for that I cannot vouch— are painless in their 
action.” 

‘* A man may be very unscrupulous, and yet 
stop short of murder,” said Judith, bravely, 
though with blanched cheeks. 

‘* Of course, of course. I was only romanc- 
ing for your amusement. It is my way to 
exaggerate when I feel strongly on any sub- 
ject. You must not take me too seriously, 
and I, too, will treat what you have said 
about enemies, etc., as a fable with which one 
tries to frighten a naughty child. We are 
living in the nineteenth century, when convic- 
tion is nearly as impossible as crime, and we 
look on murder as a remnant of the dark 
ages. Let me tell you, for your comfort, that 
no dacoits are ever seen in this Presidency, 
and the sale of poisons is prohibited in the 
bazaars.” 

She ought to have been reassured by his 
rallying manner, but, somehow, his first words 
had sunk too deeply to be uprooted by any 
others, and she could not cast cff the gloomy 
dread they had created. His vindictive glance, 
though quickly succeeded by a pleasanter 
one, had proved to her that ke was quite 
capable of carrying ont everything at which 
he had hinted, and it only seemed the more 
alarming, that he afterwards tried to weaken 
the impression he kad made. 

For a few seconds she kept her eyelids 
drooped, and when she raised them he was 
gone the very noiseleesness of his exit aug- 
menting its effect. Had anything more passed 
between them she might bave forgotten his 
veiled threats, but now they remained dis. 
tinct in her memory, and filled her with over- 
whelming, if unwilling, fear. 


CHAPTER XIX, 
** WILLING.” 

Never very strong, Winifred, having once 
given way, eeemed utterly unhinged by all 
that had lately passed. and the next morning 
was in a high state of fever, which lasted 
some days, and which the doctor proneunced 
to be due to nervous causes. She could not 
sleep at nights, and even when she dozed off 
from very weakness, started up in terror, as 
though her dreams were haunted by a sense 
of trouble, 

Once she called out her future hnsband’s 
name, but it was in such frightened tone, and 
such big beads of perspiration stood upon her 
forehead, that not even Mrs. Sheraton, who 
was still very enthusiastic about the engage- 
ment, could construe the exclamation into a 
desire for his presence. I+ yas as thongh 








strength of mind and body had failed at 
once, under the strain to which they had been 
enbjected, and for a long time it was & ques- 
tion whether a eerious illness might not 
ensue. 

Judith was indefatigable in her care, and 
Winifred was never £0 quiet and so amenable 
to the doctor's orders as when her hand lay 
in that of her beautiful nurse, and the sweet, 
clear voice she had learnt to love so well 
soothed her by its mere sound, 

Sometimes she gave way to paroxysms of 
excitement, and would sob, even scream aloud, 
until exhausted. At these times Jadith’s in- 
flaence was noticeable, The weak, racked 
frame grew still at her first touch, the sobs 
quieted, and after a while would cease, 
though fits of trembling reoccurred, as 
at some terrifying recollection. 

Judith never quite knew where the delirium 
of fever began or ended, for it was facts, not 
fancies, that seemed to disturb her mind; her 
thoughts never wandered from the one theme 
which had occupied it of late. 

Once, in @ very passion of tears, she threw 
herself into Judith’s arms. 

‘You said you would save me!” she 
sobbed out, piteously, and aguin and again 
Jadith assured her that the promise would 
be kept, though just then she had no very 
clear notion how. 

Mr. Sherston had been mach distressed at 
his daughter's illness. He was very fond of 
her, though undemonstrative in his manner, 
and to see her unhappy caused him acute 
pain. 

It had been impossible.to refuse her offered 
sacrifice, as it also seemed beyond his strength 
to releass Ker from the self-imposed burden 
now. Yet, had she appealed to him, it would 
not have been in vain. 

In spite of his almost slavish devotion to 
public opinion and & desire, stronger than 
any other impulse in his nature, to stand high 
in the Anglo-Indian world as one of its most 
shining lights, he had still sufficient manli- 
negs not to force his daughter to become a 
scapegoat for his sin. 

Ata word he would have freed her from 
her promise, but Winifred,-in her father’s 
presence, was always singularly sileut, and in 
her most irresponsible moments appeared 
sensible that an incautious phrase might undo 
all the good she had effectea, 

When the fever had left her, and gradually 
she recovered strength, he was nervously anx. 
ious to discover on what footing she would re- 
ceive her affianced lover—if, indeed, she con- 
sented to see him at all. He would not, how- 
ever, have dared introduce the subject himself, 
and was relieved when Mra. Sherston, quite 
unconscious that she was treading on delicate, 
if not dangerous, ground, suggested that 
doubtless Mr. Johnson would like to pay the 
invalid a visit now that she was convalescent. 

Winifred was lying on a couch near the 
window when the remark was made, and the 
warm sunlight that streamed in prevented 
her mother noticing the intense pallor that 
crept over the face, which was white enough 
before. 

The breeze, too, lifting her hair, helped to 
throw a shadow over her eyes and lips; her 
eyes, wide open with apprehension, at the 
ordeal she would, nevertheless, not attempt 
to shirk; her lips quivering painfully at 
first, bat firm in their expression when at last 
she spoke. 

‘*T will see him now if you like, and if he 
cares to come,” 

_A relieved sigh broke from the Commia- 
sioner unawares. 

More than he knew had he dreaded a pos- 
sible revulsion of feeling after so severe a 
shock to the system, yet something akin to 
compunction made him give her a chance to 
rescind her words, 

“Don’t cee him, child, if it is too much for 
you. I will tell him anythin, you like,” he 
said; and had the grace to feel ashamed of 
his satisfaction, when yn! y, but fi wly, she 


reiterated her intention. i 


Mrs, Sherston left the room. 

But though the father and daughter wera 
alone for some minutes, neither spoke of what 
both were thinking. Mr. Sherston kept his 
gaze averted, and Winifred lay quite still, 
almost breathlees, with suspense. 

Hatefal as was the touch of ber lover's 
band, the very sound of his voice, neither were 
so terrible as she had pictured them before- 
hand. It was an actual relief when he was 
there, talking to her, looking at her, even 
brashing her face for a moment with his lips. 

She shivered a little, but presently grew 
more composed and could smile, though only 
faintly, across the room at her father to re- 
assure him. 

He rose hurriedly and went away, conscious 
to the very core of bis heart that it would 
have been easier to bear the most pitiful 
reproaches than this gentle, most pathetic 
patience. : 

“Don’t stay too long, Johnson,” he said; 
nervously, as he reached the door. ‘ Re- 
member, she is very far from being strong 

et,”’ 

: Mr. Johnson took the hint, and only re- 
mained for a few moments, talking in a 
desultory manner of the incidents that had 
occurred during Winifred’s illness; and his 
matter-of-fact manner did much to calm her 
repressed excitement, her hatred of his pre- 
rence, She grew more collected, more resolute 
to go on with what she had begun to the 
very end, bitter as it certainly would be. 

Neither was the man unimpressed with the 
interview. For the first time he understood 
that there might be depths in her character 
for which he had not hitherto given her credit, 
that she was not so weak, so purposeless as 
she had seemed. 

He accorded her a half-grudging respect, 
and, moreover, was not a little grateful to her 
for the steadfastness she showed. 

For reasons of his own he was bent upon 
this marriage; and though his passion for 
Judith had made him willing, at a word from 
her, to relinquish his plans, he was, on the 
whole, well satisfied that things were to re- 
muin as they had been before. 

It was only Jadith who was ill-pleased. 

She had looked upon this illness as a bless- 
ing in disguise, believing that it would open 
the eyes of Mr. and Mrs. Sheraton to the real 
state of their daughter’s feelings, and that 
they would forbid the consummation of the 
sacrifice at which, up till now, they had been 
wiling to assist. 

But when ehe saw that the position was 
evidently unchanged she grew hopeless, and 
the occurrences of the next few days did not 
tend to lessen her dismay. 

The doctor, who had thought very gravely 
of Winifred’s cate, now gave it as his opinion 
that her constitution was anything but good, 
and that she ought to leave India at onc". 

Mr. Sherston told him she was to be mar- 
ried in two months’ time and then would 
probably leave the country for good. 

‘‘ Why not be married sooner?” asked the 
doc‘or, and though he met with no encourage- 
ment from the Commissioner, Mr. Johnson 
eagerly embraced the idea. = 

Mrs. Sherston objected strongly to this in- 
novation, and smiled contemptuously when 
the doctor grimly asserted that one or more 
attacks of equal violence would be fatal to her 
daughter. 

‘Doctors are always wrong,” she asserted, 


airily. 








Mr. Sherston and Winifred both remain- 
ing neutral, and Mr. Johnson becoming more 
earnest in his arguments, Jadith scon saw 
that she could only look to Mrs. Sherston for 
assistance ; and experience having taught her . 
diplomacy, she approached the matter with 
circumlccution, and instead of openly agreving 
with her views, or persuading her to greater 
firmness, rather pretended to be on Mr. 
Jobnson’s side. 

“‘Ofcouree a month one way or the other 
= make very little difference,’ she said one 

ay. 
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“T am afraid you do not understand,” 
stiffly. ‘It would be impossible to arrange 
things properly with only a few weeks to do 
it in, Besides, the trousseau would scarcely 
be out.” 

‘‘ People will not expect anything elaborate 
under the circumstances.” 

“It isnot what is expected, but what is due 
to our position,” haughtily. 

Naturally very opinionated and contradic. 
tory in her moods, there was something in 
Judith’s unconscious superiority that always 





made Mrs, Sherston more than ordinarily | 


determined to disagree, and it required very 
little opposition from her to make a resolve 
quite inflexible. Of this Judith was some- 
how aware and felt a very hypocrite in act- 
ing on this knowledge. 

“Tt is difficult to manage those things really 
well; in India—almost impossible I should 
say ; no one could blame you for being glad of 
an excuse for avoiding so much trouble and 
expense.” 

This was quite snfficient. Mrs. Sherston 
was really large-hearted as well as fond of 
display, and at the mere hint that it might be 
believed she had shirked the fanction, to 
which indeed she had been looking forward, 
on account of such considerations filled her 
with wrath. Shedid not answer. Indeed, it 
appeared to her that no words could be snfii- 
ciently va to express proper disgust at the 
possibility of such an aspersion being laid 
upon her character; and Judith, feeling how 
much was at stake, felt terribly anxious at 
her silence. Had she said too much, or per- 
a the wrong thing, or by some mischance 
had her words had an opposite effect to that 
intended ? 

They were seated opposite to each other, 
Mrs, Sherston with knitted brows staring 
into the empty grate, and Judith’s eyes fixed 
on hers with accumulated compelling power. 

It had flashed into her mind how one even- 
ing after dinner, when several strangers were 
present, they had tried thought-reading and 
“willing” with some tolerable (if bond fide) 
success. 

It was the merest chance whether, granting 
that mental force could compass such ends, 
she herself possessed the necessary qualifica. 


and with her whole heart in the words, her 
whole soul in the glance that was still directed 
on the unwitting lady she wished to influence, 
she said over and over again to herself,— 

‘I will you should not allow the date of the 
marriage to be altered !”’ 

While she was still repeating the sentence 
perseveringly, Mrs. &herston got up and went 
out, leaving her quite in the dark as to whether 
her scheme had been successful or no. 

Nor could she gather from what subsequently 
passed how it had been decided. Noone men- 
tioned the matter of their own accord, and 
she had not the heart to question Winifred. 

If she had failed in her endeavour, and the 
marriage was to be in less than one month 
instead of two, then the letters she had written 
home would be of no avail, and she saw no 
means of fulfilling her promise, 

As Mr. Sherston himself had disbelieved her 
story it was unlikely that anyone else would 
listen to it unsupported by any proofs. 

Even a telegram would do no good now, 
since it would require faller and more explicit 
explanations that could be given so, and it 
would need a photograph to establish the 
man Oollett’s identity with her friend’s be- 
trothed, 

Besides, she had very little money at her 
own disposal, not having yet received anything 
from Mr. Sheraton, and not liking to remind 
my that the first quarter's salary was already 

e. 

The marriage could not be stopped by any 
such vague and unsupported accasation, yet 
what other step conld she take ? 

It suddenly struck her that there must be 
some other secret in this man's life—something 


in which the Commissioner was concerned,and | end she so ardently desired would be effected 


which urged him to sacrifice his daughter to 


+ 





one double her age, who, though ramoured 
very wealthy, had yet no assured position. 

Could it be that Colonel Lea-Creagh’s sus- 
picion contained any truth, that Johnson was 
at one time in Mr. Sherston's office; and had 
there not been some discreditable circumstance 
—a case of bribery she thought she remem- 
bered it to have been—which had caused him 
to leave the country ? 

Colonel Lea-Creagh was evidently not pre- 
pared to swear to his identity, and Mrs. Trevor 
had declared there was no resemblance what- 
ever between the two. 

There was one other who could perhaps 
decide the question ; the man who had, by his 
own irretrievable act, separated himself from 
his fellows, and who was now hidden away in 
the bazaar at Kanowar. 

How could she meet him again; and sup- 


posing this primary difiiculty surmounted, had 


would he be willing to afford her the informa- 
tion she needed, seeing that it would probably 
be against the interests of his brother for him 
to say what he knew? 

This question seemed a serious one at first, 
but she resolved at least to give her schemé a 
trial. For her own part she had no scruples. 

Having formed a strong attachment to 


Winifred, and believing her incapable of fight- 
ing unaided the odds which were arrayed, 


against her, she made up her mind to allow 
nothing to deter her from gaining the victory 
should chance befriend her. 


Even if the Commissioner should prove to , 


be involved in the disgrace she hoped to bring 


| home to Mr, Johneon, she would not hesitate 
| one moment, Winifred should be saved, atall 


hazards, i 

No opportunity presenting itself of seeing 
and s ing to Colonel Lea-Creagh, she made 
up her mind to write to him, and after filling 


; and destroying several sheets of paper at last 
| despatched the following note,— 








“Dear Coronet Lea-Creacu,—Will you do 
me a great kindness? It is most important 


I should speak to Mr. Sherston’s brother—the 


one who is living in the Kanowar bazaar. 
Will you use your inflaence to persuade him 
to grant me an interview, and will you be pre-, 
sent too—to give me courage ? 


a step when we meet,—Yours sincerely, 
“ JopiTH Horr.” 

“P.S.—I find it easier to get out in the 
afternoon—between half-past two and five— 
and will go wherever you appoint. You under- 
stand that this is a secret from Mr. and Mre. 
Sherston, and that I do not wish it talked of 
elsewhere!” 


To which she got an answer by return,— 
‘Dear Miss Hoitt,—You may be quite sure 


| I will do anything to please you, even if I 


cannot quite approve the course you are taking. 
I will wait till tomorrow morning to see if 
you will not change your mind, but if I have, 
not heard by twelve o'clock will at once set | 


‘ 


CHAPTER XX. 
OUTCAST. 


Ferruine very likea culprit, having avoided 
meeting anyone as she went out, Judith 
passed quickly through the gates of the Com. 
missioner’s compound, and emerged on to the 
open road. There Colonel Lea-Creagh joined 
‘her at once. 

He was beaming with pleasure at seeing 
her again, and quite forgot what grave dis- 
approval he had meant to express when they 

met. 

In a long frock coat, buttoned tightly across 
his broad chest, a small black hat surmount- 
ing his flat face, and the thianest of canes in 
his large, white hand, he looked every inch 
the popular colonel of cavalry ; and, indeed, 
been at some pains to assume a very 
youthfal appearance, for ever since Judith’s 
appeal to him for help he had been exercised 
with doubts as to whether she had not looked 
upon him in too fatherly a light, while he was 
eager to stand on a very different footing. 

He pressed her hand tenderly, and looked 
down at her with such delight that all his 
features disappeared in rapturous rolls of fat, 
and words seemed quite inadequate to express 
a tithe of what he felt. 

Jadith, never dreaming of what was in his 
mind, was very cordial, speaking her grati- 
tude in the prettiest possible manner; while 
he, a strange admixture of pomposity and 
new-born humility in her presence, went on 
gazing, till at last even he, slow as he ever 

was to receive such an impression, began to 
i fear he might be looking foolieh. 
! Palling*himself together with an effort he 
; gai _— 

“Mr, Sherston will never forgive me for 
this.” 

**I believe that some day he will be as 
grateful to you as I am now.” 

‘ The Colonel appeared doubtful. 

' Naturally he does not like anyone to kaow 

‘that he has a brother ‘gone Fantee,’ as I 
believe they call it.’’ 

| “ How did it happen?” asked Judith, her 








| 
| 


I will tell you; eyes big with curiosity. 


tions, but it was worth trying, at any rate; | ™0Fe about my reasons for taking so strange 


. Myra. Trevor could best answer that, He 
\was a great admirer of hers, and she jilted 
' him for his brother. Then he went altogether 
‘to the bad, got deepin debt, and spent some 
money that was not his exactly. Eventually 
he married a Cashmeeri, and after that there 
{was no hope for him. You see,” trying to 
give a personal turn to the conversation, 
“there is always a woman in such cases.” 
‘*T am very sorry for him.” 
“Then so am I, I cannot say I have felt 
‘much sympathy with him hitherto. It hae 
always seemed to me that there must be a lot 
{of weakness as well as vice in a man’s dispo- 
sition, when he lets himself go down-hill like 
‘ that.” 


“* Men never sympathise with men,” tersely. 








about fulfilling your commands. You must} “And are not women sometimes hard on 
remember that Jerry Sherston, aa he was atone their own cex, too? I think itis that people 
time familiarly known, is scarcely a fit ac-| have always less patience with the faults to 


quaintance for ladies now, and has by no 
means the best of reputations.—I am yours, 
very sincerely, JoserH Lea-Creacu.”’ 

Then two days later, she having maintained 
silence in the meantime, he wrote,— 


“ Dear Miss Hout,—1t is arranged as you 


wished. At three o'clock to-morrow afternoon | 


I shall be waiting outside your house, and will 

take you to the Park where Mr. Gerald Sher- 

ston has agreed to meet you. Hoping this 

will suit your plans, I am yours, very sincerely, 
* Josern Lra-Creacu.” 


Then Jadith felt that, having so far com* 
draw back, and she was glad that the matter 
was, in a measure, taken ont of her hands. 


The machinery being once set in motion 
each wheel would work within wheel, and the 


without her interference or her aid. 


. which they themselves are prone.” 
Jadith looked up with some interest. 
“That explains a great deal of intoler- 
” 


“And is the reason of many friendships, 
too. A man can forgive a woman’s faults, 
and a woman looks with leniency on any sin 
a man is tempted to commit,”’ 

“Yet men have very firm friendships be- 
| tween themselves.” 

‘Because they expect so little from each 
other. You women expect too much. Per- 
fection would scarce content you!” 

‘* We never have a chance of proving that!” 


| mitted herself, it was no longer sible to , she laughed. ° 
hat the “Ithink Miss Sherston has had the 
chance.” 
They were walking now in the direction of 
. the Park, and he looked down at her sideways 
‘as he spoke, half-archly, and half with a pride 
for alrexdy he felt re- 


{of proprietorship, 
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assured as to the fact of her having applied 
to him in her difficulty, and the inordinately 
high opinion of himself which he held led 
him to believe shecould neither be ungrateful 
nor indifferent to his attentions. 

A transient feeling of nneasiness at his 
manuer, which to anyone Ices absorbed must 
have been patently lover-like, caused her to 
turn to another subject. 

“ You never asked me why I wished to speak 
to this Mr, Sherston,” she remarked. 

‘‘T was sure it was in some good cause,” he 
returned, gallantly; “and after our last con- 
versation J] could not help. guessing something 
of what it was about.” 

‘* Let me tell you more,” exclaimed Judith, 
impulsively; and proceeded forthwith to 
expiain to him her instinctive “dislike to Mr, 
Johnson, and her belief that he had been in 
India before, which, coupled with what Colonel 
Lea-Creagh himeelf had said, had aroused the 
suspicion that he might not be what he repre- 
sented himself to be. 

“Tam quite sure he is not a good man, not 
good enough for Winifred,” she concluded. 

“Ts any man good enough to ask a pure, 
sweet woman to be his wife?” asked the 
Colonel, senfimentally. 

She made an impatient gesture with her 
hands. 

** You do not understand that Iam talking 
seriously. Do you not believe that all I have 
told you is true?” 

“Indeed I do. I believe every word you 
say. But forgive my suggesting that in your 
prejudice for the man you may have laid an 
exaggerated stress on the different things you 
bave heard.” 

There is nothing a woman so regents as an 
imputation that the clearness of her judgment 
is perhaps not quite unclouded by the dis- 
turbed calm of her feelings. 

Judith denied so indignantly having been 
moved at all by her dislike to Mr. Johnson 
that Lea-Creagh somewhat hastily interposed, 
asking her what she hoped to gain by the 
interview with the younger Sheraton. 

“Don't you see,” she asked, deciding in- 
wardly that men were really provokingly slow 
of comprehension, “if Mr. Johnson is proved 
to be living under a different name-to that he 
formerly bore, even if he is not the clerk who 
ran away twenty years ago, it argues some 
mystery, and a mystery nearly always means 
disgrace,”’ 

“There is no such thing asa mystery now- 
adays, I assure you.” . 

Then seeing she was annoyed by the flip- 
paucy of his tone, he added—not guessing 
that he was, bit by bit, destroying the little 
chance, if any, he had of winning her favour,— 

“And I cannot comprehend why you, who 
are so gentle and womanly by nature, should 
in this cage be so vindictive.” 

“ Vindictive!” she echced, despairingly ; 
‘you quite misunderstand me, I am acting 
entirely for Winifred’s good, to secure her 
happiness if I can.” 

When he protested he had only credited her 
with the best of motives she lapsed into 
silencs, corgratalating herself in her own 
mind that she had not told him of her 
belief that Johnson was also the man who, 
under a third alias, had so cruelly injured 
her father, 

He had lived in a groove so long that he 
seemed unable to grasp the fact that events 
might occur which were quite outside its 
limits; and she, who had been lately inan atmo- 
sphere pregnant with excitementhad nopatience 
with his dull complacency. 

His exaggerated expression of pleasure in 
her society irritated her so much that she 
tilted her parasol before her face and walked 
on quickly to shorten the téte-d-téte, and while 
he was still wondering how he could have 
offended when he meant to be so gallant they 
reached their destination. 

At the appointed spot Gerald Sherston stood 
waiting in uneasy expectation of their coming, 
The summone he had received from Lea- 
Creagh bad been the cause of much epecula- 





tion, and even up to the last moment the 
tempation had been strong to avoid an ordeal 
he dreaded. Long ago he had abandoned hope, 
or told himself he had done so—for hope is 
never entirely absent from a man’s breast—and 
the mere fact that he feared what fate might 
still have in store showed that it was only 
dormant, for it is only when hope is dead that 
there is no fear. 

There was something of dignity in his 
manner in spite of a certain awkwardness ag 
he advanced to meet them, his long loose 
limbs encased in bazaar-made clothes of a 
bygone English fashion, but his head sur- 
mounted by a handsome native turban that 
contrasted well with his sunburnt complexion 
and clear, grey eyes. 

‘You wished to speak to me, Lea-Creagh?” 
he began, inquiringly. 

The amorous smile that had been on the 
Colonel's face faded as though by magic, and 
he bowed very stiffly in response, 

‘* 16 was not on my own account, sir, that I 
asked you to meet me here, Miss Holt has 
something to say to you, I believe,” 

Sherston had crimsoned uncomfortably at 
the formality of the address after his own 
more familiar greeting; and the reproach 
slipped out almost unconscious] y,— 

‘* You have a short memory.” 

e I only forgot you when you forgot your- 
self.” 

Not attempting to deprecate the severity of 
the rebuke Sherston turned to Jadith. 

“I am quite-at your service; what——” 
then, with a sudden lightening of expression 
as seeing he recognised her, at once, ‘' This 
is not the first time I have seen you, I think.” 

She nodded pleasantly. 

‘It was your kind help at Kanowar that 
emboldened me to seek your aid again.” 

‘* You may be sure that I wil! do all I can,” 
with rather more exuberant cordiality than 
would have found favour in society, but 
Judith, grateful for his wish to be of use, was 
in no mood to criticise. 

Lea-Creagh, who had walked some distance 
away, stood with his back towards them, and, 
impatient of any delay, she rushed at once 
into the subject she had at heart. 

‘* Mr. Sherston, I believe you knew a man 
called Michael Straughan. who was once 
a clerk in your brother’s office?’’ Reosiving 
&® somewhat surprised assent, she concluded, 
eagerly, ‘Do you think it possible he could 
be out here again?” 

‘‘ Possible, of course; but not atall proba- 
ble. He would scarcely visit a country where 
his name was in such ill-odour.” 

‘ Bat under another name?” 

“An alias! Humph! He would scarcely, 
I should say, attempt that.” 

‘‘ It is more than twenty yeats ago since he 
left, and people change s0 in that time,'’ she 
reminded him, 

“ True,” he concurred, sadly. 
be the last to doubt that.” 

“There is a-man now staying with the 
Commissioner who is very like what this 
Michael Straughan was, I have been told; a 
man about forty-five, with rather long black 
hair, and eyes that are set very close together, 
and he squints sometimes.” 

“ Strangham certainly used to equint,’’ he 
interrupted, becoming interested in her story. 
“It was painfal to see him when he was 
angry. I remember once a terrier of mine 
bit him in the arm——” 

“‘T was sure he had been bitten by a dog; 
he hates them so,” Judith interrupted in her 
turn, breathless, and excited at her own suc. 
cess; and with her fingers tightly interclasped, 
went on, with emotion,—“ And he is engaged 
to marry your niece, Winifred, and it is mak- 
ing her so unhappy, and— ” 

He interposed again, but this time from 
another reason,— 

‘ That decides it. My brother would never 
allow his daughter to marry # man like 
Straughan, alow-born Scotchman, with neither 
money nor manners to recommend him. Be- 


**T ought to 





sides, he is a fugitive from justice, being un- 
doubtedly guilty ina bribery case that bap- 
pened long ago. The idea is absurd,” 

“T can quite believe that he only consents 
to the engagement under pressure, Mr. Johu- 
gon must haye some secret hold upon him, 
and Winifred is sacrificing herself for her 
father’s sake.”’ 

“But what does my-sister-in-law say to ail ° 
this? In the old days it would have been 
gall and wormwood to her to even contemplaie 
such a mésalliance as this would be, if your 
suspicions were correct,’”’ it i 

‘“T fancy she has been kept utterly in the 
dark, Mr. Johnson says he has pleaty of 
money, that he is travelling about for pleasnxe, 
and she.bas always credited his professions.” 

His hands thrust deep in his po¢kets, and 
his head down-bent, Gerald Sherston walked 
a few paces without speaking, Then he di- 
rected a puzzled glance into Judith’s caurnest 
eyes. 

‘How was it you ever suspected such 9 
thing; and why are you taking such pains to 
verify your suepicions ?”’ he asked, abruptly. 

“ T could not help seeing that Winifred only 
accepted the man to rescue her father frora 
some difficulty; then Colonel Les-Creagh 
gave me a clue, and I determined to try aud 
follow is up. I am very fond of Winifszed. 
You don’t know her—-” 

‘‘ Pardon me, I have seen her twice. Ones 
when—being then quite a child—sbe ran to- 
wards me with open, outstretched arms, ua- 
heeding her nurse's injunction; then again 
about three years ago. She was driving to 
Darbar with her father and the Viceroy, who 
was staying at Jaalpore; and I had mingled 
with the crowd that collected to see them go 
by. Not distinguishing me of course—for I 
daresay she has no notion that so wretched a 
being is in existence—she locked brightly in 
the direction where I was, and the smile that 
was meant to be general I appropriated io 
myself, I would do quite as much as you to 
save her from an unhappy fate. These things, 
little in themselves, make up the sum of one’s 
life when cut off from the world; one grows 
absurdly grateful for any slight graciousnges, 
and proportionately sensitive to unkindnesé.” 

He glanced towards her former companion, 
and as Judith involuntarily followed his gaze, 
she.could not help connecting the well-cut, it 
cruelly strained, coat that adorned the Colonel's 
broad back, with the phylacteries that the 
Pharisees wore of old. 

Probably at that very moment he was con- 
gratulating himself that he was not as others 
were—not as this outcast who had sinned 
against the prejudices of his fellow-men a3 
well as against Heaven. 

‘‘ He did not mean to be unkind,” she iater- 
polated hastily, and not with conviction. 

““T daresay not. He is conventional, that 
But it is such as he who combine to 


1? 


is all. 
keep me beyond the pale for ever 

“Your brother would help you, I am snr.” 

“Ho offered to do so once if I would teke 
another name and start afresh in a new 
country.” 

“ And you would not agree to those terms?” 

He shook his head. 

‘: I have a fancy to die under the same narca 
as that with which I was born. I could not 
bear to lose my identity altogether.” 

She looked at him with quick, intelligent 
pity, her blue eyes growing humid as she noted 
his dejection. = 

“ Do not trouble about it, It will all come 
right in the end, I am sure,” she said, gently. 

‘And in the meantime, what are we to co 
to help my niece? Shall I find some means 
of seeing the men and letting you know if [ 
think he is Straughan or not?”’ 

“ That would be the best plan.” 

“And I will try to think of some other 
means of helping you. My testimony, I sup- 
pose, would be worth little in a court of law?’ 
with bitterness. f 

‘‘T hope it will nevercome to that,” quickly... 
“T only want to frighten him away.” 

‘: Well, we will see what can be done. Your 
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friend will be growing impatient if I keep you 
longer.”’ 

He bowed, and smiling an adieu strode 
away—a noticeable figure, notwithstanding his 
ill-made clothes and long exile from the com- 
panionship of those in his own station of life. 

Though she knew that only extreme weak- 
ness of character could have brought him to 
such a pass, Judith could not help feeling 
sorry for him, and being impressed by his in- 
genuousness and an air of gentle manliness 
that had survived where all else was wrecked. 

His ship had gone down in sight of land, 
and his present wretched surroundings must 
seem infinitely worse from the fact that his 
own brother lived so near in affluence and high 
in the opinion of the world. 

If, as Elia says, ‘to be naked is to be so 
much nearer to the being a man than to go in 
livery,” it is surely the most pitiable case of 
all to wear the semblance of another race, one 
of the least noble of all those whom God has 
sanctified with His sign and seal. 

Better be driven out like Nebuchadnezzar 
among the brutes of the field than live so 
among natures grosser than our own, having 
eyes to see and a brain to understand, yet 
come no power to separate the evil from the 

ood. 

Jadith’s sight was dimmed with a haze of 
tears as she walked along the road to where 
Colonel Lea-Creagh was still standing, and 
never had his compliments seemed so unmean- 
ing, his whole conversation so vapid as then, 
having been face to face with such a living 
sorrow. 


CHAPTER XXI. 
CHECK. 


Tr was a few days later that Judith received 
a letter from her eccentric acquaintance, on a 
half sheet of paper, undated with no com- 
mencement and no signature to his communi- 
cation. 

“To my mind there is no doubt that Mr. 
Johnson and Michael Straughan, my brother's 
quondam clerk, have but one identity. Find 
out if my brother is aware of this before act- 
ing on my information, for I cannot think he 
would knowingly give his daughter to such a 
man; but if you decide to follow up the clue 
consult Mrs. Trevor as to the steps you should 
take. She knew the man, and believe will 
do what she can, if you ask in my name—the 
name of one to whom she may imagine she owes 
some reparation. Show her this letter if neces- 
sary, and if I can help you in any other way 
write and let me know how.” 

At this confirmation of her suspicions 
Judith was a little frightened. In spite of 
her strong spirit and resolute intention to 
save Winifred at any cost, she could not be 
unaware that there was some amount of 
danger in running counter to the wishes of a 
man who played so desperate a game. Nor 
had she forgotten his unveiled threats to frus- 
trate any scheme she might devise, even if it 
were necessary to resort to violence in self- 
protection. 

Her first impulse was to go straight to Mrs, 
Trevor with the letter, but she was restrained 
by the remembrance that she had been asked 
to first ascertain whether the Commissioner 
was conscious of the identity of his former 
subordinate or not—a difficult task to ac- 
complish without allowing him to discover the 
object of her inquiries. 

rmined to lose no time, she ecized the 
next opportunity that presented itself, and 
the following morning, when alone with him 
at the breakfast-table, she asked if he hap- 
pened to know a certain Mr. Straughan who 
was in India at the present time. 

She was glad that she had chosen a moment 
when Mrs, Sherston was away with Winifred 
to put the question, when she saw his face 
twitch nervously, as gradually every particle 
of colour faded out, for she had no wish 
that anyone should guess what was at stake, 
far less 80 astute a lady asthe Commissgioner’s 





wife. Yet she could not help feeling sorry for 
his distress. 

His voice was quavering like that of a very 
old man as he questioned hurriedly,— 

“What Straughan is that? I have met 
several of the name, Washe a military man, 
or in our service—the Civil Service, I mean ?” 

“ He was a clerk in some office, I believe." 

‘* And how do you happen to know anything 
about him? for men in that station are 
seldom seen in society, at least, not out here.” 

‘It was the merest chance his name was 
mentioned to me. People who do not know 
India well are apt to imagine that everyone 
knows everyone. They do not realise its 
distances, nor the changes even a few years 
must effect in the inhabitants of a station.” 

‘'Then was this man ever here—in Jaal- 
pore?" 

“I have no idea,” she answered, truth- 


fally. 

He was utterly disarmed by her manner, 
for by sustained endeavour she had kept quite 
unconcerned throughout. Moreover, he was 
only too willing to be deceived since to doubt 
her sincerity meant more than he dare face, 
having suffered so much anxiety of late. 

Though the secret of his life remained a 
secret still, he was aware that the mere fact 
of his defaulting clerk being now under bis 
roof would tell terribly against him, and 
might reopen an inquiry he had hoped was 
laid at rest for ever. 

Rising hastily, he left the room ; and Jadith 
rose tod, with a quick, excited sigh of relief at 
the ordeal over. She had satisfied herself that 
Mr, Sherston knew, and feared others might 
also know, who the man was to whom his 
daughter was engaged; and now it only re- 
mained for her to prove what she more than 
suspected, that some common interest, dis. 
creditable to both, accounted for their strange 
friendship, and the Jeptha-like sacrifice she 
had pledged herself to prevent. 

That she must speak to Mra, Trevor at once 
she decided; and to Winifred openly, but 
without explanation, expressed her wish to go 
to her alone, while with her help it was not 
difficult to arrange the visit. 

She found Captain Graeme and Mr. Man. 
leverer both there when she arrived at the 
house, and arguing with each other who should 
have the pleasure of escorting the popular 
grasa-widow for a ride. 

It must always be a keen delight to any 
woman to know that she can preserve the 
empire she covets, in spite of flight of time, 
in spite of younger, maybe prettier, rivals; 
aod Mrs. Trevor smiled consciously as she 
welcomed Judith, and drew her into the room. 

“These foolish boys were quarrelling who 
should take me out this afternoon, and now I 
mean to punish them by going with neither. 
I will stay at home and chat with you instead. 

Captain Graeme, somewhat sulkily tugging 
at his moustaches, protested he had always 
thought it would be pleasanter indoors; and 
in this opinion young Mauleverer was v 
ready to concur, his fickle, boyish fancy hait 
inclined to wander to the younger, fairer wo- 
man he had enthusiastically admired from 
the first. 

Perhaps Mrs. Trevor’s quick intelligence 
detected his incipient inconstancy, for she 
answered, rather sharply, that when ladies 
wanted to talk men were only in the way; 
and this hint being too foe | to disregard, 
they reluctantly departed. 

“How funny men are!” remarked Mrs. 
Trevor, with an enigmatical smile, as she 
made some fresh tea for her visitor. 

“Ip does not seem very extraordinary to 
me that they should wish you to go for a 
in A with them,” returned Judith, sincerely 


‘*Doos it not? Perhaps that is because you 
have not given the question any serious con- 
sideration. Why, I am old enough to be 
young Mauleverer’s mother, and yet by some 
strange infatuation he would rather speak to 
me for five minutes than to any other woman 
for an hour.” 





——, 


Judith was understood to say something 
indistinctly about ‘ reer which idea 
Mrs, Trevor somewhat scornf rejected, 

“It is friendship on my side, I admit— 
friendship quite pure and very simple. I 
like the boy, and would do anything for him I 
could ; but would he do much for me? I 
doubt it. At present I daresay hia feelings 
are warmer than I wish, or than the world 
would quite approve; but the interest is only 
surface deep. He could never sympathise with 
me as I could sympathise with him, even if 
his confidences concerned some other woman, 
I shall always have a tender memory for him ; 
but he—he will laugh ’—with bitter emphasis 
—‘*when a few years hence he meets me a 

old woman, or worse still—stout. Oh! 
I think the friendship is very one-sided 
indeed.” 

“Bat Captain Graemo——” began Jadith. 

“ He is older of course,” with a faint flash ; 
“ but in every case a woman has a far better 
comprehension of friendship than a man.” 

‘* Yet men have very good memories too. I 
met someone the other day who had not seen 
you for more than twenty years——”” 

“Who was it?” asked Mrs. Trevor, breath- 
lessly, a sudden dilating of the pupils of her 
eyes showing that she attached some import- 
ance to the reply. 

‘‘It-was Mr. Sherston’s brother—the man 
we met in the Kanowar bazaar.” 

Mrs. Trevor began to laugh, not mirthfully, 
but hysterically, as though her mood were half 
akin to tears. It was evident that she was 
7 moved, 

Judith did not even smile, she looked at her 
companion quite gravely till the paroxysm 
abated, then she said,— 

*‘T have seen him since, IT heard from him 
yesterday. Here is his letter, which he told 
me to show to you.” 

Mrs, Trevor took it, fingering it doubtfaliy, 
as though half afraid to open it. 

“Who told you that that man was the Com- 
missioner's brother ? ’’ she asked presently. 

“Tf I had not heard it, I should have guessed 
from several things.” 

‘** You seem to take a great interest in Mr. 
Sherston’s affairs.” 

‘Tf you read the letter you may understand 
why!” said Judith, with quick pride. 

Still Mrs. Trevor wavered, and the thin 
— of the paper perceptibly trembled in her 

ands, 

The writing on the outside she had not 
seen for three-and.twenty years, yet the turn of 
every letter seemed ridiculously familiar, and 
the fact that he had scrawled his initials over 
the fastening of the envelope thrilled her with 
a memory of what she had deemed long ago 
forgotten. 

He had contracted the habit even then ; and 
in the days it was natural she should joke with 
him she had called it a “trade instinct,” 
and had laughingly declared he must be the 
scion of some big mercantile house, affecting to 
wonder where the money, which is supposed 
to be inseparable from business, had gone. 

The thought that she had ever jested with 
him on any subject made her feel sick, and 
jarred upon her in almost the same manner 
as le irreverent words had been spoken in 
a church. 

The years had thrown a halo over the past, 
and it seemed a sacrilege to lift the veil, to 
bring back to a simulation of life what had 
been practically dead so long. 

The man that she had injured had disap- 
peared so completely ont of their sight aa 
though indeed the grave had claimed him, and 
even the remorse she had certainly felt at the 
time had long ago become a ghost-like shadow, 
a dream within a dream ; but now it resumed 
its material form, and while she hesitated 
still with the letter in her hand, it took again 
its old gigantic proportions. 

Her guilty conscience made this resurrection 
of the man she had ruined body and soul a 
more awful fact than it would have appeared 
in any other case, and though the pn | sight 


of him in the Kanowar bazaar had in some 
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degree prepared her for the shock, she was 
rendered weak and nerveless by it. 

Judith’s clear tones imbued her with a 
temporary courage. 

“There is nothing in the letter that will 
distress you to read. You need not be 
afraid,” she said. 

Then thecircumstances making unnecessary 
a close observance of etiquette she went over 
to the window, and slightly drawing back the 
roee-lined curtains began to turn over the 
pages of a 

It seemed long, very long, before Mrs. 
Trevor spoke, though a slight rustling of 
paper betrayed that the contents of the letter 
had been mastered. 

Then in answer to a hoarse pronunciation 
of her name Judith came back into the room, 
keeping her eyes fixed on the long, low over- 
mantel with its rich colouring of blue pottery 
in relief against the white wood shelves, until 
her name was spoken again, more clearly, and 
with an accent of insistance. 

Mrs. Trevor was sitting up straight in her 
chair, her eyes very bright with excitement, 
but her lips resolutely compressed, as though 
determined to show no sign of her feelings 
—— been disturbed by anything she had 
read. 

‘What does it 
sharply. 

‘*] want your help to unmask this man, 
who is here under a false name, and who, if 
all I suspect is true, should not have dared to 


all mean?” she asked, 


make our acquaintance, nor to be where he is | 


now.” 

Mrs, Trevor surveyed her for the space of 
some moments, a cool, critical smile upon her 
mouth. 

‘* How has he offended you ?”’ she asked. 

‘Surely you don’t think it is any personal 
spite makes me move in the matter? He has 
injured me, and very deeply; but if it were 


only that he might go free for ever, for all | 


I should care.” 

‘‘ That sounds very magnanimous,” sneered 
Mrs. Trevor. 

“And is not so at all. It is only that 
another matter seems more important than 
the redressing of my own wrongs.” 


(To be continued.) 


GERDA’S SACRIFICE. 
—0:— 
CHAPTER III. 


A narrow street, in a cheap southern 
suburb, equally distant from the pleasant 








lodgings where the Countess of Castleton | 


breathed her last, and from the bijou villa 
where the woman who hoped to bear her title 
lived. One of those dingy thoroughfares 
whose only recommendation is, that they are 
respectable and cheap. 

I can gee the place before me now, a narrow 
winding street, spanned at one end by a rail- 
way bridge. It was a short cut connecting 
two thriving thoroughfares, and contained, 


protect the ‘‘ garden "from the sun. The sun— 
what a mockery! Why, he never shone in the 
Hamwynd-road; there was no room there for 
his dazzling brightness. 

If you had asked the neighbours about 
Drogheda Villa you would have got littie in- 
formation; they were mostly too busy to 
notice things unconnected with themselves. 
A widow woman lived there, a quiet, honest 
body, they would have told you, and wondered 
at your curiosity if you displayed a desire for 
further information. ; 

The day after Reginald Travers laid his 
heart and hand at the feet of the beautiful 
actrees there was an unwonted stir in Ham- 
wynd-road ; a cab was seen driving down at 
full speed, and from it there presently alighted 
a lady very different from such of the fair 
sex as the humble locality was accustomed 
to see. 

She was very beautiful; but perhaps thai 
impressed the Hamwynd-road less than her 
attire. She wore the richest black silk, 
trimmed profusely with crape; a small crape 
bonnet, with a widow's cap beneath it, covered 
her luxuriant hair; her little hands were 
covered in long, many-buttoned gloves. Her 
whole appearance had an indescribable style 
about it which made the passers-by turn snd 
look at her again and again. 

She opened the rusty iron gate of Drogheda 
Villa, walked up the weed-covered pathway, 
and knocked boldly at the front door. 

A woman opened it at once—the propric- 
tress of the dwelling. She gave a little start 
when she saw her visitor. 

‘Bless my soul, Mrs. Bradley! Where did 
you spring from? I had no thought of seeing 
you to-day. I thought you’d just drop mea 
bit of a letter.’ 

‘*T preferred to come.” 

Mrs. Johnson led the way into the little 
front parlour, and placed a chair for her guest. 
Not till then did the mourning garb and all it 
betokened dawn u her. 

“Why, Mrs. Bradley! Miss Katy, my dear. 
You don’t mean you——” 

‘“‘T have lost my husband, nurse, that’s it.” 

She was not crying. She spoke the words 
in a hard, defiant sort of voice; but her eyes 
were quite dry. The woman who listened to 
her, who had known her all her life, way more 
affected outwardly ; she sat down and wiped 
her eyes with her apron. 

‘* Dead!” she repeated. ‘Master Hal dead 
—the bonny boy I’ve known ever since he 
wore frocks, and that loved you as his heart's 
beet treasure! Him gone, and me left, that’s 
a lonely old woman, and no good to anyone. 
It seems too strange!” 

The girl she had called Miss Katy listened 
to her homely words without any emotion. 
She seemed too stunned to take in their 
meaning. Probably she had nerved herself 
by some mighty effort to this iron, self- 


' control. 


‘* He loved me,’ she said, a little thought- 
fully, “But it was the maddest thing he 
ever did to persuade me to marry him.” 

The old nurse listened in bewilderment. 

‘‘ But you were happy, Miss Katy, I’m sure. 


' And I never saw a handsomer couple!” 


perhaps, a hundred houses which, unlike the | 


generality of such erections, were of any size 
and shape; mostly these common streets are 
full of little tenements, built on one exact size 
and model, 

But Hamwynd-road was very old. At one 
time it had been almost aristocratic, and 
traces of prosperity remained in family dwel- 
lings standing proudly in their own grounds ; 
other houses were no better than common 
hovels; a shop here and there added to the 
variety, and four public-houses and the inevi- 


‘Hal was born never to get on,” said the 
beautiful widow, a little discontentedly. 
“]’m sure ill-lnck pursued us from our wed. 
ding-day. Then when things wore at their 
worst he just went off to Africa, and left me 
to bear the brunt of it.” 

“ But he went for your sake, deary. Why, 


you’ve told me again and again he'd no) 


thought but to make a fortune for you and 
the little one!” 
‘* And now he is dead the fortune will never 


' come. I am left a penniless widow, alone 


takle pawnbroker’s represented the most ° 


flourishing trades. 

Well, we must hurry on; our business is 
with one of the better.class houses, such as 
had, perhaps, known better days. A dull, 
greyish-looking building, with a patch of 
sickly grass in front of it and one or two 
stunted trees, which in summer serve to 


a 


and unprovided for, burdened, too, with a 
little child.” 


** You mustn't talk like that,” pleaded the } 


nurse. ‘ My dear, it hurts me to hear you.” 
‘* It’s true, nurse,” 
‘I doubt but you'll find friends, Miss Katy. 
You're so young and handsome; and as for the 
little one, don’t fash yourself about her. Just 





| 
} 





leave her with me. I'll take good care of Ler, 
as I did of her mother before her.” 

Mrs. Bradley shook her head. 

‘* You don’t understand, nurse. I have no 
money. Even the trifling pittance I have paid 
you for the child will be an object to me now. 

Mrs. Johnson looked at the silk and crape; 
she thought of the cab whose arrival she had 
disbursed, but she never uttered a word of 
reproach. 

* You'd best let the little one bide with me, 
Miss Katy. I’ve the bit of money my poor 
husband saved, and I can well wait until 
you’re able to pay me, and the child ‘Id only 
fash you. You never cared much for little 
ones, and to have her with you always would 
be a tie.” 

A strange, sad smile crossed Mrs. Bradley’s 
face, one would almost have said of regret. 
Her eyes had been dry while she told of her 
husband’s death. They were full of tears 
now. 

“It’s no use, Martha,” the old name 
escaping her lips quite naturally; ‘I might be 
leaving her on your hands for good and all. 
I think,’’ here her voice grew lower, ‘she 
will probably be doubly orphaned ere long. 
I have not been what people term a devoted 
mother, and yet it hurts me to think that ere 
long my child will be alone in the wide wide 
world.” 

Nurse looked at her young lady. She was 
pale as death, and the faint flush which came 
to her cheek from time to time told more of 
weakness than of health. Nurse remembered 
“ Miss Katy ’’ came of a consumptive family, 
and heaved a sigh. . 

“My poor lamb! And can nothing be 
done?” 

“ Nothing.” 

‘‘ It’s no wonder you take Mr. Hal's death 
80 quietly. You're thinking before iong you 
will be with him.” ‘ Ss 

Mrs. Bradley did not contradict this state- 
ment. 

‘‘Leave me the little girl,” pleaded the old 
nurse. “And oh! Miss Katy, come here 

ourself, and let me do my beat to bring you 
ack to health !” 

Mrs. Bradley shook her head. 

“‘T could not be a burden even to you. I 
have a better plan than that. Do you re- 
member old Miss Morton?” 

‘* What, Mr. Hal’s rich aunt who meant to 
leave him all her money and changed her 
mind because he wouldn’t go into the Church?”’ 

“You.” 

‘I’ve heard on her, Miss Katy. Folks used 
to say she was as hard as stone and as stiff as 
if she had swallowed a poker. I wouldn't go 
to her.” 7 
_ “She is my husband’s nearest relation. I 
believe, in spite of her peculiarities, she has a 
good heart. She never saw me, but she could 
not forgive Hal for marrying me. Yet I can’t 
help thinking if she knew I was—gone—she 
would care for the little one.” 

“It is worth trying. She is a lady born, 
poor little darling, and the best I could do for 
her wouldn’t be equal to Miss Morton if only 


' ghe would take to her.” 


Kate Bradley smiled ; she leant back feebly 
on the cushions of the old horsehair sofa. 

“IT think Hal loved me," she said,in a 
whisper. , ’ 

“ Loved you, my pretty! He jast worship- 
ped the ground you walked on.” 

“ And in all his letters he has talked so of 
coming home. You know how regularly he 
has written, nurse, since you have sent the 
letters ?”’ : ° 

“ Ay, every mail. Miss Katy, will you seo 
the little one? Poor child! she’s too young 
to understand.” 

“Yes. Call her in. 
she is like me?” 

«« Ag like as like can be,’’ said Nurse, mean- 
ing to be comforting. ‘‘ She’s jast the moral of 
what you were at four years old, Miss a 

She went out, and returned soon with a 
little child clinging to her hand. No wonder 
she was proud of her nursling. Blanche 


Narse, do you think 
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Bradley was a lovely child. She looked a little 
angel with her fair hair floating round her, 
and her sleeves tied up with blue ribbon to 
display her plump, white arms. 

Mrs. Bradley held out her hand, and 
Blanche advanced shyly. “ 

There was no recognition in her great, dark 
eyes. Her mother’s visits had been too few 
and far between for that. 

“Pitty lady!" she cried, admiringly. 
« Pitty lady!” and ehe stroked her mother’s 
eoft dress. 

Kate Bradley took her child in her arms 
and kissed her with almost passionate tender- 
ness. She professed not to care for children, 
and yet the clinging clasp of those baby fingers 
was strangely sweet’ to her. 

“T cannot do it,” she murmured. ‘I can- 
not do it ; my heart is not all stone.” 

But then she thought of her dread of 
poverty, her terror of privation, and once 
again her resolution was fixed. 

“ Will you dress her, nurse?” 

“You never mean to take her now, Miss 
Katy?” 

“T must!” 

‘“‘ But it is so sudden!” 

“ My heart will {fail me if I have time to 
think upon it. Besides, I may be too ill later 
on, Once she is safe with her father’s kindred 
I care nothing for the rest.’’ 

She looked so pale and fragile, so terribly 
worn snd delicate, that there seemed reason 
for her words. Mrs. Johnson no longer 
hesitated, She took the little girl away, and 
brought her back equipped in her winter coat 
and velvet hat. Left alone, Katy had busied 
herself with writing. She never offered to show 
her note to her kind old nurse; perhaps she 
feared Mrs. Johnson would reproach her for 
having advanced the truth, and represented 
Blanche as already motherless, instead of 
merely telling of the impending calamity. 

“This little girl is your nephew Heary’s 
only child. When she reaches you she will be 
doably orphaned. Her father lies in a far. off 
African grave; the news of his death took her 
mother from her. Her old nurse sends her to 
you in the hope you will protect a helpless | 
orphan; the proofs of her parentage are here."’ 

The proofs were two certificates, one of 
Blanche’s birth, the other of her parents’ 
marriage. Then there was a likeness of her 
father, and her mother’s wedding-ring with 
the two names, Henry and Kathleen, engraved 
inside. These Mrs. Bradley made into a 
little parcel, put the letter inside, addressed 
it to Miss Morton, and with needle and 
thread tacked it securely to the little one's 


jacket. 





She rose to gos . 

** Good-bye, nurse,” 

She clung to Mrs. Johnson with fond, linger- 
ing embrace, almost as if she could not bear 
to leave her. 

‘‘T shall see you again, my darling!" 

“Ob, yes, I will come and tell you all; next 
week expect me here,” 

“ And take care of yourself, Miss Katy, if 
only for the child’s sake; while there is life 
there ia hope, you know.” 

Kathlecn’s cheek flushed crimson. 

“There is no hope here, none.” 

‘Oh! my deary, don’t say that! You were | 
® delicate cbild, and yet you came through | 
many an illness,” : | 

Kathleen’s tears fell thick and fast. 

“Tf I'd only died then, nurse!” 

* Bot why?” | 
' 
} 


| 


‘‘I was innocent then. Oh, nurse! if I’d 
only died when I was like her!” pointing to 
her little child. 
been so wicked !" 

“You are not wicked, Miss Katy.” 

The girl smiled wietfally. 

“I think Iam, nuree. Only I have been | 
he \emated, Now kiss me and say good- 

ye\” 

The door closed on the mother and child ; | 
only when she had watched them ont of sight | 
did the old woman remember ake had never } 
heard Miss Morton's address, ; 


** Maybe I wouldn't have 


* But there, I can ask Miss Katy for it 
next week. I must send the darling’s little 
things there; is may soften the old lady’s 
heart if ehe hasn't to buy her too much at first. 
Bat, oh! my precious, how I shall miss her.” 

She went indoors to have a ‘good cry,” 
and the widowed mother walked on with her 
little child. On and on until the Hamwynd- 
road was left behind; on and on until they 
stood at that particular corner of Kennington- 
park where the omaibuses start to Charing- 
cross. Mrs. Bradley drew her thick veil 
down ag she waited, and when the conveyance 
came up took a seat in the farthest corner. 
She kept the little one on her lap, holding her 
80 that the little form acted almost asa screen 
to her own face. 

Many of the passengers spoke to the lovely 
child; none of them guessed. that the mother's 
heavy veil concealed a face even lovelier 
than her little girl's. Blanche was not shy ; 
she chattered on, unfrightened by. the noise; 
and bustle; only when her mother lifted her 
to the ground and began to lead her the few 
yards to the railway station she asked 
simply,— 

“Where's ’oo taking me?” 

‘** Home.”’ 


And she justified the fiction to herself by 


thinking she hoped the strange place whither 
they were going would be the little one’s 
home, 

Kate Bradley knew her husband's aunt 
lived in Kent, in a little village near Bromley, 
but the name of the house and its distance 
from the station she did not know. 

She was feeling a little puzzled when, at 
London Bridge, two ladies got into the car- 
riage—handgome, well-preserved women, with 
whom the world hadevidently dealt kindly. 
The elder of the two slipped a silver coin into 
a porter’s hand, and asked if he had seen her 
luggage labelled. 

* It's all right, ma'am.” 

*' And we don't change?” 

‘No, ma’am; this is the Bromley train.” 

The word had given Kathleen.a golden op- 
portunity. Turning to the lady, when the 
train was once more in motion, she asked 
politely,— 

**Conld yon tell me how far Keston is from 
Bromley? Iam a stranger in these parts, or 
I would not trouble you.” 

“It is no trouble. Keston is three miles 
from Bromley.” 

* Three miles!” 

‘ an there is an omnibus, or flies can be 
a Pilg 

Kathleen seemed lost in thought. 

“TI do not know how to manage,” she said, 
simply. ‘I have promised this little one’s 
friends to see her safely to Keston, but I had 
no idea it was so far. I fancied it was one of 
the stations on this line,” 

The other lady shook her head. 

“I thought she was your own, and was jast 
envying you. I never saw a more lovely 
child |” 

Kathleen sighed. 

“T ought not to have promised ——” 

‘‘Perhaps we could help you; we live at 
Keston. If you wiil tell us to whom the little 


| Oneis going we will see her safely there.:I don’t 


think there is a person in the place we don’t 
know by name,” 

‘* She is going to Miss Morton’s,”’ 

The elder of the two ladies gave a startled 
exclamation. 

‘** There must be some mistake; Jam Miss 
Morton!” 

Kathleen felt thankful her veil was down. 

‘I think there can be no mistake. A re- 
spectable woman asked me take care of the 
child; she said she was her old nurse. There 


| is aletter on the little one's coat addressed to 


Miss Morton,” 

‘‘T am sare there is a mistake.” 

‘Would you read the letter, madam?” 
said Kathleen, simply. “A stranger like 
myself gan have no object in deceiving you.” 

‘‘T never meant to imply that,” courteously. 


‘ Perbaps,’” said Kathleen, sadly, I took | 





ae 


charge of the little one the more readily 
because I heard her father was dead, and her 
mother had followed him from grief, It 
seemed to me a touching history.” 

By this time Miss Morton, with the help of 
her friend, had unfastened the packet and 
was reading the letter with greedy eyes. She 
read it to the end, glanced at the doomuents, 
took up the wedding-ring with strangely 
reverent fingers, and then—burst into tears. 

‘*I can’t help it,” she said tothe friend who 
sought to comfort her; ‘‘ you can’t think how 

loved Hal; he wae almost a son to me!" 

‘‘ And you parted in anger?” 

‘‘Ay, he married beneath him '’—Kath. 
leen’s cheeks grew crimeon behind her veil— 
‘and forsook the profession for which he had 
been educated. What could I do but cast him 
off?” 

“Poor fellow!” 

‘* Well!” said Miss Morton, energetically, 
‘‘they have not appealed to me in vain; the 
child shall be my care henceforth.” 

‘ She is a lovely little creature !”’ 

“She has quite the Morton face. My 
nephew, Hal, took after his mother; there 
was nothing of the Bradleys about him. This 
child, too, is a thorough Morton.” 

‘* What was her mother like ?"’ 

‘*T never saw her.” 

She spoke without malice, but with complete 
indifference. Hal's-child might be very dear 
to her, but she would never have tolerated his 


wife. 

Kathleen understood this, and thought she 
had acted wisely. Miss Morton thanked her 
enthusiastically for her care of the little girl. 
Kathleen felt the thanks were due the other 
way ; then, as =! drew near Bromley station, 
she asked wistfully,— 

‘* May I give her a little keepsake? She has 
such a sweet face, and I have bada child 
myself—and lcst her.” 

“Certainly,” said Miss Morton, graciously. 
She was immensely taken with this tall, dis- 
tinguished-looking woman, who moved with 
such queenly grace, and spoke with such quiet 
dignity. 

Kathleen had one moment's hesitation, 
then she took from her watch-chain a gold 
locket, set with one large diamond. The 
spinster exclaimed at its value, but Kathleen 
said simply,— 

‘It was my little girl's.” 

Miss Morton gave way; she let the unsus- 
pected mother fasten the trinket round her 
child's neck. Then, when they all alighted 
on Bromley platform, and ehe was leading 
Blanche to her brongham, she whispered to 
the child,— 

“ Kiss the lady, dear !’’ 

For one instant Kathleen held the little ons 
gathered to her heart, then, by an effort, she 
released her, murmuring to herself a smothered 
benediction. 

‘* Heaven bless you, darling, and make of 


you something better and happier than your - 


poor mother !” 

Another moment, and the child was gone. 

Kathleen stood motionless, her dark eyes 
watching the retreating brougham. 

“It is too late to repent now,” she mut- 
tered; ‘‘the die is cast, for all time I have 
given up my child. And do I regret it ?”’ she 
asked herself. ‘Oh, no! I.am not good or 
self-sacrificing. I want to be happy, I want 
to forget all the mistakes of my past life; I 
want to strike out for myself a new career, 
and how could I doit with the pressure of my 
secret always weighing me down, and a little 
child to provide for?’’ 

A clock was striking five. She shivered ; 
it was later far than she thought. A train 
waa just ready to start; she crossed to the 
other side of the station and took her place 
in it. Another moment, and she was on her 
way back to London. 

She had sinned—sinned cruelly, unnaturally 
—and yet she was not at heart a wicked 
woman; she was only weak. She had no 


| courage to bear hardships, she was not brave 


enough to resist temptation ; and so, on that 
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dull November afternoon, she laid for herself 
the foundations of lifelong misery, and com- 
mitted a mistake nothing in the world could 
blot out. : 

It was six o'clock when she reached London. 
She swallowed some brandy and soda-water.in 
the restanrant at Charing Cross Station, tried 
to eat a dry biscuit, which stuck in her throat, 
then finally hailed a cab, and gave thedriver 
orders to take her'to Goodwin-street, 
adding four words, which seemed strange sto 
come from a young and beautifal womaniin 
nowppearance of excitement or distress,— 

“Drive for your life!’’ % 

* * 


* 

(Mrs, Johnson, in the seclusion@f ‘Drogheda 
Villa, missed her little nursligg more than 
she could say. Day after he waited, 
hoping for tidings of the ; {Morning 
after morning she got up, ‘that before 
night her \young lady:would be her, 

At last #he could bear the @nspense no 
longer, and ‘she wrotea humibleiletter, full of 
the tenderest questions, the most loving 


an . Whe never knew ‘the precise 5 
eninge, lay carvailiedtahause as 
daily governess. She-was usedto‘write'to her 
often—in fact, to ‘her had ‘been ‘Geputed the 
cate of forwarding ‘her ‘busbanid's letters ; but 
allcommunications, though mi@i@ressed to Mrs. 
Bradley, were ‘enclosed in ‘@n souter envelope 
and directed to a friend of hers. 

To thisfriend Mrs. Johnson-addressed her 
—. She added a pre hoy ae we 
herself, begging’her "to exonce the liberty of a 
faithful old servant in ~— to *her, and 
begging she would send jast one line b 
of post, jast-to say how Mrs. Bradley was. 

The lady did exactly as she was asked. 
She wrote by return’ of post and said Mrs. 
Bradley bad died in her arms the day 
after she parted with her child. She would 
have written sooner, but the whole affair 
had been a terrible shock to her, and she was 
on the point of leaving England. She shonld 
not have delayed so long, but she waited to 
collect some memorials of the dear departed. 

The memorials followed close on the letter. 
They almost broke Mrs. Johnson’s heart; she 
kuew every one of them, knew the history of 
each. This had been a wedding present, that 
a birthday gift from Mr. Bradley to his bride, 
and ‘so on, Perhaps what touched her most 
of all ‘was a tress of her child’s long, soft 
golden hair. 

I must thank the young lady,” concluded 
the good woman, gratefully; “it was main 
kind of her to take so much trouble.” 

But the next day was wet, on the following 
‘the sweeps visited Drogheda Villa; then Mrs, 
Johnson caught cold, and all these untoward 
circumstances together caused a delay of at 
least a week before Mrs. Johnson could pre- 
sent herself, all dressed in her Sunday best, 
at the house whose address she had go often 
written. 

A neat maid came to the door; she shook 
her head on learning the widow’s errand. 

“You're just a day too late,” she said, 
pleasantly ; ‘‘ the young lady left us yesterday 
morning; now, if you'd only come one day 
sooner you’d just have caught her.” 

‘Only a day,’’ said the poor woman, sadly. 
‘*‘ I'm main sorry I let anything hinder me,” 

“You couldn't help it,” said the girl, sym- 
pathisingly. ‘It's not often a day makes any 
difference.”’ 

“No, not often, and to think I never 
thanked her, and she don't even know if I 
got the things !"’ 

No, truly, a day's delay does not often 
make a serious difference’; but, reader, in this 
‘instance, a day’s delay changed the courss of 
two lives. Of twodoIsay. Ay,—and more 
than that! 





CHAPTER IV. 


Sur was dead. 
Lord Castleton’s dream of happiness was 
quickly dispelled ; he had found hig wife after 


nineteen years’ separation, and to his great 
grief mow-she was taken from him ; her beau- 
tiful'faceconld never smile a welcome to him 
again. 

But yet he felt years younger, years 

ier, than he had done a week ago. His 
e knewsthe truth now, that he had never 
wronged her in thought, word, or deed—that, 
from fivat to last, he bad loved her with an 
undying love. She knew all this now, and she 
had died blessing him, her last words a 
ee for his happiness. No, truly, he 
‘ never relapse again into his old lonely 
hermit-like life. 

He gazed at his Irene’s legacy, on the 
child, whovall these weary years had been her 
stay and consolation. He gazed with @ 
father’s ‘tenderness on the fair girl, who 
now depend on‘him for all her comfort. 
was not beautiful ; she had not a tithe of) 
mother's loveliness ; she was pale, careworn, 
listless. Few Would have called her seven 
pretty ; there was nothing in herface-toSttike 
a pod mt first sight, but the longer he 
looked the more content the Earl was with 


dear? Did you never think the title you 
bear unsuitable for your beautiful mother?” 

“It used to vex me when I wasachild. I 
hated the very name of Smith.” 

‘‘No wonder.” 

* And my own?” 

‘‘ Your own name?’ he paused. ‘' Have 
you really no idea? Did your mother never 
whisper it to you?” 

‘* Never once.” 

He smiled. 

“IT am the Earl of Castleton, and you are 
my only child—the Lady Gerda Travers.” 

She did not start or lock triumphant; to 
his relief and surprise she looked very litile 
gion at we 

¢ a,” she said, musingly. “Papa, 
like the name ont of a story book.” 
your story be happy, sweét one!” 
He lingered in the quiet western suburb 
until all fat was mortal of his ékerished wife 
was lai to rest in Highgate mm , then 
the morning after the funeral ‘le ‘turned to 


“get 
“ , let us go home.” 










whole face, almost a dumb, voicoléss appeal 
for pity and affection. k 

Guy, Earl of Castleton, laid ome Gianticon 
her. bowed head. 

‘My darlimg, a cruel mistake oattel your 
mother‘and*myself; for nineteen weary 
‘we have been separated. No ‘blame 
wttach ‘to‘her ; "she believed thewrnel falsehood. 
“@netiiies “t6la “her, and, when Tcame ‘batk to 
confnte my skanderers, and tél! 
their lies, it was -toolate. I mot find 
her.”’ ‘ 

Gerda lifted her soft eyes to his face, 

‘* And you loved her ?”’ 

‘Better than life! ”’ 

‘“She loved you too! 
wanted you always.” 

‘* And she spoke of me?” 

* Often and often.”’ 

He stroked the girl's soft hair. 

‘Tell me, Gerda, what she said.” 

‘* She said that I hada father braver and 
nobler than any man I had ever seen; that 
even if I never knew him I mast always 
remember that he was brave and generous, 
frank and true.” 

“Gerda, tell me of yourself, of your life.” 

The girl clasped her hands. 

‘There is so little to tell. Mother worked 
for our living while she could, and I helped 


I think she has 


| her.” 


‘And you have no friends, no intimates?” 
Already a scheme was forming in his brain, 







equal for it#*bean 


hischild. ‘There was intelligence in her @atk| ‘Home !” ae 

eye, wistful sadness about her mouth; there| “Ah, child, you don’t kudw the ‘love we 

‘was "something inexpressibly touchimg in‘ler |'Prevers’ have forour’ Me ond 
the "Yorkshire 


ir “away from uendon, 
. Its wide acres strétth dliest to the 


m Ocean, an¢ all, wherever the 


faxrwway from your home, bit‘ pray you 
learn ‘to ‘love it, that ‘Castleton 


‘Tl love the country.” 
“And the wild Yorkshire ‘has no 
dear. Wei ‘ohom 
hto. morrow, and I-willdhow you the “house in 
should i 


~_S some day be her child's inheritance.” 
oe ‘a a! ” 

“Don’t you understand, child? I am a 
rich man, and you are my heiress. You will 
be the richest girl in England. In all this fair 
land of ours my daughter will be known as 
the richest heiress of the day.” 

Gerda shook her head. 

“ Tdon’t want to be rich, papa.” 

“T am afraid you can’t help it, my child.” 

* Bat —-" 

“Bot what? Ask away, Gerda. 
dear, you are not afraid of me?” 

“Oh, no; but this might vex you.” 

Try me.” 

‘‘Tf you had never found me,” she whispered, 
| “if you had never known you had a daughter, 
| who would have been your heir?” 

“‘ My nephew, Reginald Travers.” 

“What a disappointment I shall be to 
him.” 


Surely, 











but to perfect it he must rest assured that his! “I thiuk not. Rex isa fine character, from 
child was entirely free, that she had bound all I hear of him; he will rejoice with me in 
herself by no girlish promise, no maiden | my happiness without a thought of the change 


fancy. 

“We were too poor,’ murmured Gerda; | 
‘ besides, papa, what did we want with friends | 
while we had each other ?” 

He was answered, and yet he judged it wise’ 
to persevere in his attempt. He felt he must | 
set the doubt which had arisen in his breast | 
to sleep once for all. 


away?” 


Gerda’s fair young face. 

‘‘Papa, I do no$ know a young man in the 
whole world, and mother told me ——”’ 

The girl stopped abruptly. 

‘‘ What did she tell you, dear?" 

Gerda flushed. 

‘‘She used to say she prayed I might never ; 


sweetest joy, it brought also deepest pain.” 
‘* My poor Irene! ”’ 
Gerda looked wistfully into his face. 
“If only you had come sooner.”’ 
“ Ah, if ——" 
‘‘I¢ was not your fault,” murmured his | 








child. 
“Don’t you want to hear my name, Gerda, | 


‘«« And you have no young men friends? My | 
little girl has not promised to give rl 


it makes in his own future.” 

“Is he old?” 

“Old! Gerda, what next? He isa young 
man in the prime of life—handsome, talented, 
sought after!” 

“Are you very fond of him?” 

“JT never caw him since he was a little 

hild.” 


‘‘ Never saw him !” 
“T could not bear it while your mother's fate 
was still a mystery to me! I could not bear 


There was not the suspicion of a blush on to go into society and listen to the careless 
| gossip of those who did not guess the secret of 


my life!” : 
“But you speak of Mr. Travers as if you 
knew him.” 
“In away I do know him. As my heir I 
felt anxious to know something of his charac- 
ter. I made inquiries. I never rested until 


know what love meant, for if love brought /I discovered his true character, and felt that 


he was a true Travers, that I could trust him 
to rule at Castleton, to be, as his ancestors 
were—brave and generous, tender and true!” 

‘‘ He must be a hero!” 

‘I mean you shall know him, Gerda, As 
goon as we get home I will send for Reginald, 
and you and he shall make friends," 

‘*‘ A cousin must be like a brother.” 
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[LITTLE BLANCHE ADVANCED SAYLY, BUT THERE WAS NO RECOGNITION IN HER GREAT, DABE EYES.) 


This did not suit the Earl. 

*‘ Not the least in the world,” 

“I always thought so.” e 

**Gerda,”’ said her father, gravely, ‘ you 
will grieve me very much if you think of Rex 
es a brother; he is your first cousin, neither 
nore nor less.”’ 

Two days later they set off for Yorkshire. 
The Earl had telegraphed the hour of their 
arrival, and added a reminder about the blue 
rooms. 

Giles and the housekeeper were divided in 
their opinions. The one declared bis master 
bad committed matrimony, and was brivging 
his wife bome to the Castle, while the house- 
keeper gave it as her fixed verdict that the 
Earl had gone mad, 

However, neitber of these functionaries had 
a wish to lose their very easy and lucrative 
position ; and so, in spite of their secret mis- 
givings, the blue rooms were got in readiness. 

November was far advanced, and the 
northern winter had set in with unwonted 
severity. 

The day fixed for the Earl’s return was one 
soaps out of favour with the elements. 

e snow had been falling since early morn- 

ing, and now lay thick upon the ground. 
There was a boisterous east wind, and the 
very atmosphere had a raw, unpleasant 
feeling. 
* “They'll have a nasty journey,” observed 
Giles, wrapping himself in his thickest great- 
coat, as he prepared to mount to the box of the 
brougham when it started to the station. 

“ Don't say they,” corrected the housekeeper. 
“The Earl can’t have married again at his 
— of life; it sounds nonsense to think of 
it!’ 

They knew, of course, of the first wife, who 
had been dead over twenty years; they little 
recked that their master was a widower for 
the second time, and that the person for whom 
the blue rooms were ordered was his only child 
and heiress, 





Giles and the coachman had a miserable 
drive of it. Much of the road was almost im- 
passable from snow. There bad been delays 
on delays, and so the brougham only made its 
appearance at the station a quarter of an hour 
after the London express was due. 

“ We're dreadfally late ! '’ eaid Giles to the 
solitary porter, who was a cousin of his. 

‘‘She won’t be in for another half-hour. 
They must go slowly, because in some places 
the line is blocked with snow.” 

“Ah! my master’s a bad day for his 
journey.” 

“The Earl?” 

** To be sure.” 

‘I thought he never went anywhere?” 

‘‘ He’s been in London nigh on ten days.” 

“* Goodness!” 

* And now he’s bringing a vititor.” 

The porter stared. 

“He must have gone mad /” 

Giles paced up-and down the platform, 
shivering in spite of his thick coat. 

At last he began to feel seriously uneasy. 
The train was over an hour later, and no 
tidings of it had reached the station. 

He talked to the porter, who could give him 
no comfort. The old servant felt possessed 
with a presentiment of ill. It was years since 
the Earl had left home; surely no accident 
would befall him on this bis first return ! 

_ Even then the telegram had sped along the 
lines. Even then the station-master was 
reading the despatch from his colleague at the 
next station— 

“ Fearful accident in the tunnel! Send help 
at once! Four lives lost!" 

There would have been a general panic had 
thie news been made public. The station- 
master contented himself with saying he 
thought there was something wrong up the 
line, and despatching a short train, consisting 
of two carriages and an engine, with several 
of the more important persons from the little 
crowd on the platform, 





Giles, as Lord Castleton’s servant, made 
good his right to be of the number. 

‘My master is there,” he said to the doctor 
who was going with the short rescue train, 
‘*and I am sure he will need help.” 

Lord Castleton’s peculiarities were well 
known. That the lonely, misantbropica) 
hermit—as men thought him—would neea 
his faithful servant seemed obvious, and Giles 
was allowed to take a seat in one of the car- 
riages as a matter of course. 

Bat when they reached the scene of the 
disaster Giles found, to his dismay, that Lord 
Castleton did not need him. Alas! the Earl 
would need nothing more on earth. He was 
lying on a bench—not brnised or maimed—with 
a strange, sweet smile upon bis face; but bis 
eyes were closed, and a whisper from the 
doctor told Giles they would open never more 
upon this lower world. 

No one heeded a slight girlish form lying 
near the Earl—a young lady whom a surgeon 
was trying to recover from a deathlike swoon. 
No one recked that she might have aught to 
do with the late Earl. 

Giles had altogether forgotten that message 
about the blue rooms. He turned to the 
doctor, and said respectfully,— 

‘* My master’s nephew, Mr. Travers, is the 
next heir, sir. I suppose I had better send for 
him at once?”’ 

*‘Do you know his address?” ‘ Yes?” 
“ Then telegraph!” 

It was within two days of Reginald’s wed- 
ding when that message flashed along the 
wires. 

Meanwhile Lady Gerda Travers still lay 
unconscious, and no one recked the tie which 
linked her with the house of Castleton. 


(To be continued.) 








Experience isa much more valuable jewel 
than consietency. 
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[‘‘ xoU ABE SAD,” GUY 


NOVELETTE.) 


QUEENIE’S COMPANION. 


—0— 
CHAPTER I. 


WHO COULD IT BE? 


‘‘ FourTEEN years ago! Can it be possible? ” 
and Guy Silverton threw the letter he had been 
reading on the table beside him, ‘ Fourteen 
years,” he repeated, ‘since asa two-year-old 
baby she then climbed on my knee, throwing 
her tiny arms around my neck, whilst her fair 
soft cheek was pressed against my rough one! 
And now she is coming home, a finished young 
lady, to resume, I suppose, the rule she held 
then over me, making me her old guardian, 
as before, all subservient to her sway.’ 

He arose then to survey himself in the 
chimney-glass, and a sad tell-tale that glass 
was, with the bright spring sun falling on the 
hair now streaked with silver, which it threw 
up to full advantage, the while it wholly ex- 
tinguished the dying embers in the grate. 

‘‘T wonder whether we shall recognise each 
other!” he continued, as he could not avoid 
seeing how stout he had grown during those 
fourteen years which had elapsed since he had 
kissed her dimpled rosy face when bidding 
her good-bye. 

He confided her to his sister’s care, who 
had promised to superintend the education of 
his infant ward, and for that purpose receive 
her into her own home in the little French 
town where she lived. 

Queenie Mainwaring was the danghter of 
his oldest friend, who begged him on his 
death-bed to love and protect his child. 

“She has never known but one parent, 
Guy,’’ he had said, ‘‘and you will be a second 
father to her, for my sake, when I am gone. 
I know you will, and so I have made you her 
legal guardian.” 





And Guy accepted the trust, and soon dis- 
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covered that, mite as she was, she had so en- 
twined herself around his heart, that when 
the parting came, but two years after, big 
tears stood in his eyes, as he kissed her for 
the last time, and not long after she was be- 
ginning her studies in sunny France. 

‘** More French than English, I'll be bound,” 
he said, rather discontentedly, on again perus- 
ing the letter, in which Matilda had written 
him that his ward, having completed her 
education, she considered it only right she 
should return to her home, where, doubt- 
less, he would make arrangements for her 
proper reception; and as it was impossible 
she could leave her own family, she would be 
sent home under the care of a lady who had 
kindly volunteered to accompany her, and 
would remain ‘until someone suitable as a 
companion and chaperon toa beautiful young 
girl could be found to fill her place. 

‘* I must go down to Fernside to-morrow,” 
Gay added to himself, ‘‘ and interview Mrs, 
Scott the first thing, so that all may be in 
readiness for my Queenie’s reception. After 
which, during the rest of the day, Mr. Silver- 
ton conducted himself in any but the calm 
and collected way in which he usually did. 

Mrs. Scott was not agreeably surprised, 
when, on his arrival the next evening—for 
Fernside was fifty miles from London, and 
having had much to arrange before leaving 
town, he could not reach there until then— 
to hear that Miss Mainwaring was expected 
within three days from that time. 

‘Well, sir, I don’t know how it is to 
managed,” she said, ‘‘for you see we are all 
topsy turvy-like with the spring cleaning, 
and not a woman to be had in the village 
to give one a helping hamd for love or money. 
It couldn’t have happened at a worse time; but 
there, sir, we must do the best we can,’’ she 
added, showing Guy the while into the only 
room which did not appear to be suffering 
under the bane of dave, 80 prevalent else- 
where. 
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BY THE OPEN WINDOW.] 


And then, after having listened to all he had 
to say, and relieved her feelings by expressing 
them pretty freely as to the inconsistency of 
people expecting a house to be ready for occu- 
pation in two or three days, when they could 
have given notice to that effect as many years 
previous, she told Guy that his room should 
be prepared immediately, and dinner served 
in less than an hour. 

‘I am very sorry to be obliged to give you 
all this trouble, Mrs. Scott,’’ he replied ; ‘' but I 
assure you Il was taken as much by surprise 
as you were ; but I will see that you shall have 

lenty of help, without being dependent on the 
fadios of the village,” which remark caused a 
smile fora moment to pass over the woman’s 
countenance; but it vanished quickly as her 
wrongs reasserted their place in her mind. 

‘*T¢ ain’t no fault of your’n sir, I know,” 
she continued; “bat just like them French 
folks, who seem to think, if they ever think at 
all, that you have no more to do than look at 
a thing and it’s done. But Ido hope, sir, 
they hain’t spoiled our young lady, bless her 
heart! Why, it seems but the other day that 
she were taken away to furrin’ yee, an’I a 
breaking my heart as though I’d been her 
own mother. But there, sir, I’m standing talk- 
ing here, and you no doubt as hungry as & 
wolf,” saying which Mrs. Scott left the room, 
closing the door with a bang which threatened 
to displace the portraits of the Mainwarings, 
dead and gone, which hung on the walls. 

She had in her excitement failed to re- 
member that the ‘April day was fast waning, 
and there was but sufficient light to discern 
where the different articles of farniture stood, 
all of which arose before Guy as the ghosts of 
old friends in the semi-darkness. He moved 
then towards the windows looking out on the 
wide expanse of lawn, belted around with 
thick growing shrubs, and the trees, with their 
young fresh leaves, swaying gently to and fro 
in the evening air. 

The rooks caw, cawed as other rooks had done 
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|[LILTTLE BLANCHE ADVANCED SAYLY, BUT THERE WAS NO RECOGNITION IN HER GREAT, DABK EYES.] 


This did not suit the Earl. 

** Not the least in the world.” 

‘' I always thought eo.” ° 

*‘Gerda,”’ said her father, gravely, ‘‘ you 
will grieve me very much if you think of Rex 
ee a brother; he is your first cousin, neither 
nore nor less.” 

Two days later they set off for Yorkshire. 
The Earl had telegraphed the hoor of their 
arrival, and added a reminder about the blue 
rooms. 

Giles and the housekeeper were divided in 
their opinions. The one declared bis master 
had committed matrimony, and was bringing 
his wife home to the Castle, while the house- 
keeper gave it as her fixed verdict that the 
Ear! had gone mad. 

However, neitber of these functionaries had 
a wish to lose their very easy and lucrative 
position ; and so, in spite of their secret mis- 
givings, the blue rooms were got in readiness. 

November was far advanced, and the 
northern winter had set in with unwonted 
severity. 

The day fixed for the Earl’s return was one 

uliarly out of favour with the elements. 

he snow had been falling since early morn- 
ing, and now lay thick upon the ground. 
There was a boisterous east wind, and the 
very atmosphere had a raw, unpleasant 
feeling. 
* “They'll have a nasty journey,” observed 
Giles, wrapping himself in his thickest great- 
coat, as he prepared to mount to the box of the 
brougham when it started to the station. 

“ Don't say they,” correéted the housekeeper. 
“The Earl can’t have married again at his 
—_ of life; it sounds nonsense to think of 
it |’ 

They knew, of course, of the first wife, who 
had been dead over twenty years; they little 
recked that their master was a widower for 
the second time, and that the person for whom 
the blue rooms were ordered was his only child 
and heiress. 





Giles and the coachman had a mieerable 
drive of it, Much of the road was almost im- 
passable from snow. There had been delays 
on delays, and so the brougham only made its 
appearance at the station a quarter of an hour 
aiter the London express was due. 

“ We're dreadfully late ! '’ eaid Giles to the 
solitary porter, who was a cousin of bis. 

‘She won’t be in for another half-hour. 
They must go slowly, because in some places 
the line is blocked with snow.” 

“Ah! my master’s a bad day for his 
journey.” 

“The Earl?" 

** To be sure.” 

“I thought he never went anywhere?” 

‘‘ He’s been in London nigh on ten days.” 

“* Goodness!” 

“And now he’s bringing a vititor.” 

The porter etared. 

“ He must have gone mad /” 

Giles paced up and down the platform, 
shivering in spite of his thick coat. 

At last he began to feel seriously uneasy. 
The train was over an hour later, and no 
tidings of it had reached the station. 

He talked to the porter, who could give him 
no comfort. The old servant felt possessed 
with a presentiment of ill. It was years since 
the Earl had left home; surely no accident 
would befall him on this his first retarn ! 

Even then the telegram had sped along the 
lines. Even then the station-master was 
reading the despatch from his colleague at the 
next statioa— . 

“ Fearful accident in the tunnel! Send help 
at once!- Four lives lost !"’ 

There would have been a general panic had 
this news been made public. The station- 
master contented himself with saying he 
thought there was something wrong up the 
line, and despatching a short train, consisting 
of two carriages and an engine, with several 
of the more important persons from the little 
crowd on the platform, 





Giles, as Lord Castleton’s servant, made 
good his right to be of the number. 

“* My master is there,” he said to the doctor 
who was going with the short rescue train, 
‘*and I am sure he will need help.” 

Lord Castleton’s peculiarities were well 
known. That the lonely, misantbropica) 
hermit—as men thought him—would neea 
his faithfal servant seemed obvious, and Giles 
was allowed to take a seat in one of the car- 
riages as a matter of course. 

Bat when they reached the scene of the 
disaster Giles found, to his dismay, that Lord 
Castleton did not need him. Alas! the Earl 
would need nothing more on earth. He was 
lyingon a bench—not brnised or maimed—with 
a strange, sweet smile upon bis face; but bis 
eyes were closed, and a whisper from the 
doctor told Giles they would open never more 
upon this lower world. : 

No one heeded a slight girlish form lying 
near the Earl—a young lady whom a surgeon 
was trying to recover from a deathlike swoon. 
No one recked that she might have aught to 
do with the late Earl. 

Giles had altogether forgotten that message 
about the blue rooms. He turned to the 
doctor, and said respectfully,— 

“« My master’s nephew, Mr. Travers, is the 
next heir, sir. I suppose I had better send for 
him at once?” 

“Do you know his address?” ‘ Yes?" 
“ Then telegraph!” 

It was within two days of Reginald's wed- 
ding when that message flashed along the 
wires. 

Meanwhile Lady Gerda Travers stiil lay 
unconscious, and no one recked the tie which 
linked her with the house of Castleton. 


(Zo be continued.) 
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NOVELETTE. } 


QUEENIE’S COMPANION. 


—0i— 


CHAPTER I. 
WHO COULD IT Bu? 


“ FourTEEN years ago! Can it be possible? ” 
and Guy Silverton threw the letter he had been 
reading on the table beside him. ‘ Fourteen 
years,” he repeated, “since asa two-year-old 
baby she then climbed on my knee, throwing 
her tiny arms around my neck, whilst her fair 
soft cheek was pressed against my rough one! 
And now sheis coming home, a finished young 
lady, to resume, I suppose, the rule she held 
then over me, making me her old guardian, 
as before, all subservient to her sway.” 

He arose then to survey himself in the 
chimney-glass, and a sad tell-tale that glass 
was, with the bright spring sun falling on the 
hair now streaked with silver, which it threw 
up to full advantage, the while it wholly ex- 
tinguished the dying embers in the grate. 

“‘T wonder whether we shall recognise each 
other!” he continued, as he could not avoid 
seeing how stout he had grown during those 
fourteen years which had elapsed since he had 

i her dimpled rosy face when bidding 
her good-bye. 

He confided her to his sister’s care, who 
had promised to a the education of 
his infant ward, and for that purpose receive 
her into her own home in the little French 
town where she lived. 

Queenie Mainwaring was the danghter of 
his oldest friend, who begged him on his 
death-bed to love and protect his child. 

“She has never known but one parent, 
Guy,” he had said, ‘and you will be a second 
father to her, for my sake, when I am gone, 
I know you will, and so I have made you her 
legal guardian.” 





And Guy accepted the trust, and soon dis- 
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covered that, mite as she was, she had so en- 
twined herself around his heart, that when 
the parting came, but two years after, big 
tears stood in his eyes, as he kissed her for 
the last time, and not long after she was be- 
ginning her studies in sunny France. 

‘* More French than English, I'll be bound,” 
he said, rather discontentedly, on again perus- 
ing the letter, in which Matilda had written 
him that his ward, having completed her 
education, she considered it only right she 
should return to her home, where, doubt- 
less, he would make arrangements for her 
proper reception; and as it was impossible 
she could leave her own family, she would be 
sent home under the care of a lady who had 
kindly volunteered to accompany her, and 
would remain ‘until someone suitable as a 
companion and chaperon toa beautiful young 
girl could be found to fill her place. 

‘* T must go down to Fernside to-morrow,” 
Guy added to himself, ‘‘ and interview Mra, 
Scott the first thing, so that all may be in 
readiness for my Queenie's reception. After 
which, during the rest of the day, Mr. Silver- 
ton conducted himself in any but the calm 
and collected way in which he usually did. 

Mrs. Scott was not agreeably surprised, 
when, on his arrival the next evening—for 
Fernside was fifty miles from London, and 
having had much to arrange before leaving 
town, he could not reach there until then— 
to hear that Miss Mainwaring was expected 
within three days from that time. . 

‘Well, sir, I don’t know how it is to 
managed,” she said, ‘‘for you see we are all 
topsy turvy-like with the spring cleaning, 
and not a woman to be had in the village 
to give one a helping hand for love or money. 
It couldn’t have happened at a worse time; but 
there, sir, we must do the bess we can,”’ she 
added, showing Guy the while into the only 
room which did not appear to be suffering 
nator the bane of disorder, so prevalent else- 
where. 
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And then, aftcr having listened to all he had 
to say, and relieved her feelings by expressing 
them pretty freely as to the inconsistency of 
people expecting a house to be ready for occu- 
pation in two or three days, when they could 
have given notice to that effect as many years 
previous, she told Guy that his room should 
be prepared immediately, and dinner served 
in less than an hour. 

‘*T am very sorry to be obliged to give you 
all this trouble, Mrs. Scott,’ he replied ; ‘' but I 
assure you I was taken as much by surprise 
as you were ; but I will see that you shall have 
plenty of help, without being dependent on the 
ladies of the village,” which remark caused a 
smile fora moment to pass over the woman’s 
countenance; but it vanished quickly as her 
wrongs reasserted their place in her mind. 

‘Tt ain’t no fault of your’n sir, I know,” 
she continued; “bat just like them French 
folks, who seem to think, if they ever think at 
all, that you have no more to do than look at 
a thing and it’s done. But Ido hope, sir, 
they hain’t spoiled our young lady, bless her 
heart! Why, it seems but the other day that 
she were taken away to furrin’ parts, an’I a 
breaking my heart as though I’d been her 
own mother. But there, sir, I'm standing talk- 
ing here, and you no doubt as hungry as & 
wolf,” saying which Mrs. Scott left the room, 
closing the door with a bang which threatened 
to displace the portraits of the Mainwarings, 
dead and gone, which hung on the walls. 

She had in her excitement failed to re- 
member that the ‘April day was fast waning, 
and there was but anfficient light to discern 
where the different articles of furniture stood, 
all of which arose before Guy as the ghosts of 
old friends in the semi-darkness. He moved 
then towards the windows looking out on the 
wide expanse of lawn, belted around with 
thick growing shrubs, and the trees, with their 
young fresh leaves, swaying gently to and fro 
in the evening air. 

The rooks caw, cawed as other rooks had done 
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in the branches of the same trees, so long ago, 
until Guy cculd scarcely realise that fourteen 
years had passed since he had stood in the 
same spot, with Queenie’s arms entwined 
around his meck, and Queenie’s soft face 
pressed against his own. 

He heard « distant clock strike seven, and 
in each stroke a familiar voice sonnded jin 


ad 
ie’s a ‘would lisp the number 
Sa. iitchimed on‘thesame through 
allifinese long fourteen years, or had it been 
by others, like the rooks in the 
overhead ? F 
“ j 


‘man, and thought how years bad-shan geil 
them, adiding, “dyut I don't intendto‘he-eway | 
so long in future.” A 

‘An’ so our young lady és coming home, 
sir?” theman t 
remark, ‘‘ for how *ime do‘fly. . 
yesterday that our poor mistress, her ma——;” 
and then he stopped, for there was an expres- 
sion of curiosity on his hearer’s face, which 
apparently had the effect of silencing him. 

‘I forgot myself, sir, an’ must beg your 
pardon; but I thought, after all these 
years——,” and then he brushed away the 
tears which had filled his lustreless eyes, 
as he reminded his companion that Mrs. 
Scott was punctual to the moment, and 
would vent her annoyance on him should 
the dinner be spoiled by being kept waiting. 

And ‘so, guided by the old servant, Gay 
ascended the stairs to the room which had 
been prepared for him, wondering the while 
why it was he ceased so suddenly when speak- 
ing of Mrs. Mainwaring. 

Tt was the dressing-room of his dead friend, 
in which-every article appeared the same as 
when fourteen years before he had passed 
through it to the room where Jack Main- 
waring with his last breath, had confided his 
little treasure, his infant Queenie, to his care, 

The furniture was the same, from which the 
coverings had been but that day removed for 
his benefit. The pictures hung in the same 

laces ; and there, over the mantleshelf, look- 
ing down on him, was the portrait of a woman 
almost smiling at him in her fresh fair beauty, 
and when he raised his eyes to the canvas 
oe appeared to meet those of the painted 

ebe. 


He had always felt a curiosity respecting the 
aubject of this picture, which in Jack's time 
had ever been covered, and, notwithstanding 
his expressed astonishment that it should be 
kept veiled, he could gain no information 
from Jack ‘himself, who would ever change 
the-subject, and, indeed, on one occasion, he 
appeared so angry at his repeated inquiries 
regarding it that the subject was never re- 
ferred to again. 

And now he wasstanding before it, a strange 
magnetism attracting him towards the can- 
‘vas, On which the most beautifal features he 
had ever seen were portrayed. They were those 
of a girl of about eighteen, with blue liquid 
eyes, which to see were to love, the soft, roand 
cheek tinted delicate asa rose, whilst the full 
red lips slightly parted disclosed teeth like 
pearls within, Around her shoulders a mass 
of yellow hair fell, until it was lost in the 


| fiimeself ; and recollection 


golden frame the while dike stray tendrils 
tiny locks curled and twisted on the pure 
white forehead. 

How long Guy would have mamained look. 
ing up at the portrait with afasdination for 
which he could not account the was unable to 
say, had not the sound of thegang, which old 
#Acott determined on striking, recalled him to 
tthe hint he :had 
weseived from that individudhestto the punc- 
tuality of ‘his better-half, when ‘hadfikyaom- 
pleting his*toilet, he retracefl this ‘the 
room, and found the dinner 

Bat, notwithstanding.all hiseffortstodirive 

i ‘the azure« «af tthe 


‘tour dear 


that she was at a loss to understand from 
whom the greeting came. 

‘You do not know me, Quesnie?” Guy went 
on. “You were such a wee mite when your 
poor father made me your guardian. But 
surely Matilda, my sister, has spoken to you 
about me?” 

She grasped his hand then, 2 glad light 
beaming over every feature. 

“You are Mr, Silverton,” she smiled, speak. 
ing English with a slight foreign accent. «Mf 
dear Guardy, lam so glad!” and she wasiabout 
to ascend the , when suddenly remember. 
ing herself, “A thousand pardons, madame,” 
shesaid, turning back to where a.lady was in 
ihe .act of @escending from he wohicle, 
(. MTlow me to introduce you tothe brother of 
Madame Ne , the afifea, ad. 








mpowersi 
| ‘*to@ispowew! it as she ‘liked, so as the 


‘their: , 
CHAPTER II 
MADAME BEAUVATS. : 
Guy was true to his e with respect to 


the charwomen ; end next day quite -an 
army of those uséful people arrived at Fern- 
side, sent by the Registry Office, to which he 
had written, in addition to the servants which 
were to be engaged to enter on their duties 
almost immediately, until Mrs. Scott found 
herself so besieged with applicants that she 
declared she would rather have done the work 
herself than have been worried in that way 
when she was so busy. 

Guy heard her complaints unmoved. 

“Tt is ever so with an ungrateful world,’’ he 
sighed; and then lighting the cigar, which 
alone gave him comfort, he strolled amid the 
garden paths and shrubberies, recalling such 
pleasant reminiscences to his mind, his 
thoughts reverting ever and anon to the girl's 
portrait which had made such a strange im- 
pression on his imagination. 

Two days after, during which Fernside had 
arisen fresh and fair as a maiden from her 
toilet, a telegram arrived that Queenie would 
be there the next day, hoping a carriage would 
be sent to meet her at the hour specified. 

For some time Guy weighed in his mind 
whether he would himself go to the station, 
but finally came to the conclusion that he 
could not welcome her as he wished to on a 
public platform, so determined to remain be- 
hind, and be the first to throw open the doors 
of Fernside to its mistress. 

How lovely it all seemed around when the 
eventful morning dawned! Even the birds 
appeared to sing more blithely than was their 
wont, and the sun to shine with a persistency 
it had never before displayed, until each win- 
dow, which had become clear and epotless 
under the superintending eye of Mrs. Scott, 
glittered like an enormous diamond beneath 
its rays. 

He had been all over the house by the ex- 
press wish of that lady. Everything appeared 
perfection, and then the weary hours dragged 
on until the firet sound of carriage wheels re- 
sounded on the crisp gravel, and Guy started 
from the window where he had been watching, 
and hastened to receive the girl he had parted 
with as a baby as she re.entered her home. 

‘‘ Welcome back to Fernside, my darling ! ” 
he said, when the carriage door opened and 





she stepped to where he stood ; but she looked 
up, her large blue eyes expressing in themselves 





variding to where Guy still stood. “*Whis is 
myitear, kind friend, Gurdy,” she said,“‘and I 


decsnme, thave sold off hing for @fke|do@o want you to be friends alao, Zor you 
‘benefigc? ‘his child, had not ‘will’ Gio. | must Move her,” she coxttinueil, guilelessly, 
thateverything was to ||‘ youmould not/help yoursdlf:” 
| asdt-was auntil she came of age, or Amfl ‘then ‘Guy expresseil in 
with Guy’s«consent, when-she was & the -wéleome he hail given ‘Queenie 
with @he other lady. 


Hethad held ont his hand :to her inthe hall, 
which#fhey had now entered, and where Scott 
and ‘hiigwtife had ventured within, just-to-have 
a peep, @s they eaid, of their young lady, 
when aaemething in the fase he saw before 
him cangeiihim to start; and then he offered 
his d her'to the:room appointed for 
their " 

She wasagoung woman still, looking even 
younger ‘tham her thirty-two years, and was 
so Gifferent fin appearance to the lady Gay 
hail picturedtto himeelf as the probable chape- 

of hisweard, than whom she was scarcely 
; *boantifdl,that he found himself wonder- 
ing how omegarth his sister could have selected 
such a one for the position she was supposed 
to hold. 

There was even 80 much similarity botween 
the two that a stranger would almost have 
looked on them as sisters; the first down of 
psach-like bloom on the face of the younger 
replaced on that of the other by the soft :rose- 
tins of maturer beauty. 

Her English was perfect, althongh she per: 
sisted that her country was la belle France 
she so dearly loved, notwithstanding that 
correct as was her French idiom, there was 
now and then a slight accent foreign to the 
daughters of Gaul; but her soft, sad eyes were 
blue as Quneenie’s own, whilst a wreath of 
yellow hair encircled her head like a golden 
coil. 

“Did you live:with us when dear papa was 
alive?” Queenie was asking the two old ser- 
vants, who had come forward to grasp her 
hand, the while Guy led Madame Beauvais 
across the tesselated floor; and then, after 
telling them how glad she was, for they could 
at another time tell her all about him, she 
followed on to where the others awaited 
her. 

“Mra, Scott and her dear old husband lived 
here with poor papa ever so many years back,” 
she said, addressing the elder lady. ‘' I ams0 
glad, for-they can tell me so much ;”’ but the 
other took little notice, only saying she would 
have thought they were too old for service; 
and then suggesting, after a few moments, 
what a gracious act it wonld be for her, as his 
heiress, to pension them off for the remainder 
of their days. 

“ A very kind thought on your part, Madame 
Beauvais,” Guy said, “but hardly one, Iam 
afraid, in which they would acquiesce, a8 
believe they have been in this house ever since 
Mr. and Mrs. Mainwaring’s marriage, remain- 
ing at poor Jack’s wish after not only the 
death of his wife, but according to his ‘ will 
after his own.” 

‘Did he survive her long?” she asked. 

Guy looked up, her tone was so strange. 

“A little over a year,” he replied. ‘‘ It was 
very ead, for although he rarely named her to 
me I was led to understand he never reé- 
covered from the shock he sustained at her 





loss, which eventually ended his own days.” 





— 
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«‘ Was he so much atiached to her, then?” 
she asked. ; 

‘J believe he loved her so fondly that, with- 
out her, even his little girl, Queenie, here, 
failed to give him any desire to live after she 

went,” he replied. 

“ After she went? Died, you mean?” she 
added, in the same odd way. 

“‘Juat so,” Guy answered. ‘ Did my sister 
never tell you?’’ 

“ Not much,” was the reply; “ only what I 
have heard her sayingto Queenie, but’’—chang- 
ing the subject suddenly—“ I should be so glad, 
Mr. Silverton, if you would ring that a ser- 
vant might show us our rooms. I am sure my 
young charge is as desirous of a change of 
toilet as myself. We have been travelling so 
many hours.” 

‘‘ Forgive me,” was the response, and Guy 
immediately complied with her request. 
‘You must indeed think me inhospitable, bat 
the pleasure of this reunion with my little 
tyrant of former years has put everything else 
out of my head, and Lam afraid if I loze sight 
of her now I shall awaken to find this happy 
meeting but a dream !”’ 

** You dear, silly old Guardy |" the girl cried, 
throwing her arms round his neck; “‘ why, I 
am never going to leave you—never—never 
again!” 

And then, a servant answering hissummons, 
the ladies followed to their respective apart- 
ments. 

‘A sweet, sad face,” Guy ruminated, as the 
door cloced on the new-comers. ‘I have 
never seen her before, and yet there is some- 
thing in the curve of the mouth, something in 
those lovely eyes which seems familiar ; or can 
it-be, Guy Silverton, that at your mature age 
you are falling in love,” at the bare idea of 
which he almost laughed aloud, as rising, he 
viewed his rgtund figure in the mirror before 
him, knowing too well in the broad light how 
the grey hairs would manifest themselves in 
his well-covered head. 

Shortly after the ladies reappeared, Queenie 
leaning on the arm of the elder one, and then, 
Scott sounding the gong, they repaired to the 
dining-room, where he did the waiting, assisted 
by the parlourmaid, fresh imported from 
London, 

‘Tam sure I can remember this room,’’ the 
girl said, addressing her guardian, ‘‘ although 
Iwas so very little,’’ the while her eyes wan- 
dered around the apartment, Madame Beau 
vais in the meantime keeping hers on her 
plate, until some fresh reeognition on Queenie’s 
part cansed her to loak up. 

It was then that the dish Scott was handing 
his young mistress fell to the floor, causing all 
to start, whilst the old man, with an inaudible 
mutter, quickly stooped to pick up the pieces, 
and hide his confusion at the same time. 

“Tam afraid your dress ig spoiled, Qasenie,”” 
Guy said, viewing the destruction caused by 
the gravy epilt on the delicate satin texture ; 
“but you must excuse Scott, remembering 
after so many years his hand has lost its cun- 
ning.” 

“IT am thet sorry, miss, I can’t tell,” the 
old man answered, “but it worn’t that! it 
worn’t that!’’ and then he shuffled from the 
room, never turning his face in the direction 
cf the table, the duties of which he left to 
the maid for the rest of the meal. 

After a few moments Mrs. Scott entered 
to know if she might be allowed to remove the 
grease with the warm iron she carried before 
it spread further; but all the while Queenie 
was showing her the mischief done, and 
assuring her it was of no consequence, as if 
could easily be taken out at another time, the 
old woman was paying no attention whatever 
to the ruined fabric, her eyes wandering in a 
most persistent way to where Madame Beau- 
vais was seated opposite. 

Shortly after they retired to their rooms, 
excusing themselves on the plea of fatigue 








after their long journey; Queenie remaining | 
in that of her friend for a brief while, from | 
the window of which they withdrew the blind, | 


that they might tozether gaze on the velvet 


lawn, bathed in the moonlight, with the 
deep green of the big trees in the distance— 
all go silent and still—the rustle of the new- 
born leaves of those more near the only sound 
in the quiet night. 

From the garden beneath the ecent of the 
cigar Guy was smoking, previous to retiring, 
entered in at the sash which they had opened 
for a few seconds; and they could see the out. 
line of his dusky figureas he passed backward 
and forward on the fresh-strewn gravel. 

And then a tiny cloud obscured the moon, 
followed by others larger and larger, until a 
shower followed ; and, closing the casement, 
they were soon at rest, and all was still 
around Fernside, save the faindrops as they 
fell on its slated roof. 


CHAPTER III, 
A REVELATION. 


Arter the lapse of a few weeks the new- 
comera appeared perfectly at home at Fern- 
side, Queenie roving within its many rooms 
and corridors with the pleasure and curiosity 
she experienced in this new phase of her young 
life, the while Madame Beauvais apparently 
took little or no interest in her surroundings, 
even shrinking from exploring the different 
apartments, when begged to do so by her 
youthful companion. 

‘‘It is only natural, dear, that you should 
feel more pleasure than I doin flitting from 


a Beauvais had recovered herself 
then. 

‘It isnotalways sorrow, child,which canses 
the tears to start to our eyes,” she answered, 
referring tothe emotion on her part which 
Queenie had noticed. ‘‘I suppose, then, your 
father had lived here many years?”’ 

“Oh, yes!” was the reply. “Gardy tells 
me Fernside has belonged to the Mainwarings 
I don’t know how long, but I am sure it was 
an immense time back. It was built by an 
ancestor of ours in the time of the Common- 
wealth, I believe, and Charles the Second 
found refuge within its ‘walls before they were 
completed ; but papa was born here, I know, 
and his father before him,’’ Queenie con- 
cluded ; and that she considered was sufficient 
for anyone in the present day to be satisfied 
with,and to make him cling to it'to the last. 

“You come of an old English family, 
Queenie,”” Madame smiled, “‘ and very proud, 
I suppose, you are of it; all English are,” 

“In one way, yes,” the girl answered. 
*¢ Proud of our name, tenacious of our honour 
—but don’t look so terribly frightened,” she 
laughed, “‘for I can see Gardy approaching 
in the distance, and he will think I have been 
introducing you to the traditional ghost of 
our family!” 

‘You have a ghost, then ?”” Madame Beau- 
vais asked. 

“What old house has not?” Queenie ans- 
wered, and then she bounded through the 
window to meet Guy, whom she had seen 
crossing the lawn. 





room to rcom like ‘a restless butterfly,” she | 
said, when Queenie asked her one day, during | 
Guy’s absence, to let her show her all the! 


i 


pretty things the old house contained. “ But | 
for my part, I would rather stay here, where ! 
I can enjoy the cool, soft air, and my book at ) 


the same time.” And, smiling up at the girl, | 
she'threw herself back in the goft velvet chair | 


she occupied by the open window. 


But Qaeenie’s steps had scarcely died away | 


When they re-entered Madame was gone; 
the book she had been reading Jay open on the 
chair she had occupied, and Guy’s face showed 
he was disappointed. 

‘* Where is the littl French woman?" he 
asked Queenie; “I thought she was here!” 

“So she was a few moments back,” was 
the reply, ‘“‘ but she has a bad headache this 
F poring and has very likely gone to lie 

own.” 


on the tiled floor of the hall without than} Ad £0 they saw no more of her until din- 


the book fell to her lap, from thence gliding , 
unheeded to the carpet, the while her blue eyes , 
gazed, with a far-away look, on the scene 
before her. 

How peacefal, how charming it all seemed; ! 
as, in a sort of stupor, she listened to the, 
songs of the birds, and the hum of the bees, ; 
which froma neighbouring hive were bnsily | 
diving from flower to flower in the parterre on , 
to which the window opened. i 

Beyond was the wide stretch of green Jawn, | 
as yet unscorched by the summer's heat. ; 
And Madame Beauvais could, in the distance, | 
see the horses luxuriating on the juicy grass, 
which they had been permitted to indulge in, 
with the white-fleeced sheep as their com- 
panions. j 

‘They all seem happy,” she sighed; ‘so ' 
happy that it makes me envy them their 
soulless existence. But then,’’ she added, 
bitterly, “ they do not throw away the bless. | 
ings Heaven has given them.” 

She was silent then, wrapped in her own | 
thoughts, so deeply that she did not hear the , 
Goor reopen, and not until Queenie closed it | 
with a bang did she become aware that she 
had returned. And then, with a start, she. 
moved to recover the fallen volume. 

‘* [do believe you have beenasleep, Madame,” | 
the girl langhed, as she picked the book up 
and gave it to her, but the next moment her , 
arms were thrown around the elder woman's , 
neck, ‘‘ Why, you have been crying, dear,” she | 
eaid, kissing her; ‘‘ you are not unhappy here; ' 
are you? See how beautiful everything is! 
And I do so want you to love Fernside; it was | 
papa’s, and even as a little child I know how 
he loved it. I was euch a little mite,” she’ 
rattled on, ‘but I can remember his taking - 
me on his knee one day—just such a one as; 


ner, Guy the while appearing like a fish out 
of water, and unable to centre his attention 
on anything but the door, which he watched 
most pertinaciously, but withno other result 
than to make him feel cut of temper with 
himself, and unheedful of Queenie’s flow of 
conversation, until that young lady, growing 
weary of her questions remaining unanswered, 
and her remarks being aliowed to pass un- 
noticed, left the room also. Madame Beau- 
vais was not in her own apartment, where she 
had hoped to find her; and meeting one of the 
honsemaids in the corridor she asked if she 
had seen her. 

“ Teaw her about balf-an-hour ago, miss,” 
the maid answered, “‘ when she was coming 
up the stairs.” 

“Then she is perhaps in my dressing-room,” 
Queenie said, following on; but a door partly 
open on the right arrested her attention. 

It was the room which had been her father's 
(Mrs. Scott had told her, when showing her 
over the house the day after her .arriva)), 
which for her invested it with a double inte- 
rest; but her surprise was great, when on 
entering now, to find it ocoupied by Madame 
Beauvais. 

She was standing by the fireplace, filled 
now with fresh green ferns and white shav- 
ings like thin threads, beneath the picture of 
the girl which had so attracted Guy, but 
turned with a start as Queenie entered. 

‘tT have been looking for you everywhere,” 
she said, ‘I did not know where you had got 
to.” 

‘‘ Nor I either,” she answered, smiling. “This 
house is so large and rambling you want 
numbers tothe doors like an hotel. I can’t 
discover my room anywhere,” 

“It ia not on this floor; did not you re- 


this. I think mamma had not long been dead, ' member that?’ Queenie laughed, and then 
for Ihad a black frock on, I recollect, and she would have led her companion away, but 
tears stood in his eyes when he presséd me £0 ' something in the picture on which she had 
close, saying, ‘it was all be had to love now, | been looking deterred her for the moment. 

his little girl and his home.’ ” ‘What a pretty face!” she said, and then 
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she turned suddenly to the other. ‘‘ What is 
the matter, Queenie ?’’ she asked. 

“That picture, Madame, It might be taken 
for you, it is so like.” “ 

‘Nonsense; child,’ she answered, turning 
towards the window, ‘you flatter me greatly. 
That is the portrait of a girl! but never mind 
about the picture, dear. Look at the view from 
this window, Queenie ; I think it is the most 
lovely from any side of the house—I mean 
that I have seen,” she added, after a pause. 

The girl advanced to where she stood ; there 
was no sign of tears now on her face, only a 
rosy colour alike to carnation, which had 
deepened whilst she was speaking. ; 

“It is very beautiful!” Queenie said, linking 
her arm within Madame’s the while they 
looked cut on the broad expanse of green, 
emerald and yellow, with the young corn in 
the distance, over which the wind passed and 
made it to bend in the sunshine. 

“Yes, Fernside is a lovely inheritance !_I no 
longer wonder you are proud of it,’ the elder 
woman said, something like a sigh escaping 
her; ‘‘ but I must ask you to lead me to my 
own room, dear ; we shall have barely time to 
dress before dinner,” 

Guy was awaiting them when they des- 
cended later on to the drawing-room, Madame 
dressed as usual in black with crimson 
ribbon and roses of the same mingled with 
white, nestliag within the folds of her skirt, 
and near to her fair bosom, and setting off 
her beauty to its greatest advantage. 

Queenie was robed simply as became her 

ears, a fair young blossom just bursting forth 
into life; but Guy merely passed a cursory 
aa towards his youthfal ward, and then 

is eyes rested with an admiration he could 
ill conceal on the maturer loveliness of her 
companion ; and persuade himself as he would 
to the contrary, he could not be blind to the 
fact that each day, each hour, passed in the 
society of Blanche Beauvais was drawing 
him nearer to her, she the while unconsciously 
weaving around him a spell he had no power 
to resist. 

‘Fate, fate!” he soliloquised, when the 
ladies having retired he was left to his‘after- 
dinner cogitations ; and then, previous to join- 
ing them in the drawing-room, he wrote to 
Matilda,— 


“ You must be mad, dear sister!” he said, 
“to send a beautiful young widow like 
Madame Beauvais as chaperon to Queenie, 
expecting me to replace her with a middle. 
aged woman, perhaps not pleasant to look on, 
and may be less so to be in daily intercourse 
with. You had better supply one more suitable 
yourself, and recall this lady before the child 
rushes into society ; and all kinds of unkind 
remarks are made respecting Madame.” 


Then Guy signed his name, and had alread 
folded the letter, when a sudden thought eee 4 
him; when in placing it before him he 
added in postscript :— 


‘' There is no hurry in the matter ; Queenie 
is so yeung, she can scarcely be considered 
out of the school-room yet, and doubtless she 
eg that things should remain as they are 

or awhile.—G. 8.” 


And then he went into the drawing-room 
where, mid the lights, Queenie was singing 
some soft sweet words, the music a gentle 
accompaniment; and Madame was looking 
out into the still night, where the rustling of 
the whispering leaves was the only sound 
audible. 

“ You are sad,'’ he said, advancing to the 
seat she occupied by the open window. 

“Why should you think that?” she asked, 
starting, but speaking so low that her voice 
could not reach the girl at the piano. 

‘Because I sawat dinner that you were 
not happy, and you have absented yourself all 
the day,” he answered. 

- ould be very ungrateful to be sad here,” 
she replied,” you are so kind!” 

‘Then why are you crying ?” he questioned, 





lifting her hand, on which a tear had fallen 
and left it wet in his. 

“The music,” she said ; ‘it invariably has 
that effect on me, I am very foolish, but I hope 
you are not angry?” 

She lifted her eyes to his then; the moon 
had come out bright that moment as she sud. 
denly emerged from a cloud, and Blanche 
Beauvais read in her companion’s face a secret 
which made the blood to forsake her own, 
when hastily withdrawing her hand,— 

“ Would you kindly close the window, Mr. 
Silverton?” she said. ‘I feel chilly; English 
springs are so cold! ” 

She arose as she spoke—he about to do her 
bidding—when 4 shadow fell across them as 
they stood, and she hastily. pulled the taszel 
of the blind, whilst she fastened the sash with 
her own hand. 

‘‘ There is a man out there!” she said in an 
undertone, her voice trembling, and when 
lights were brought in Guy saw how terribly 
white she had become; but although he in- 
sisted on a search being made without, there 
was no sign of anyoue to be seen, and notwith- 
standing he could himself have averred he saw 
a shadow, he felt sure he must have been 
mistaken. 

But the next morning the servants were dis- 
cussing in the hall the veracity of the kitchen- 
maid’s statement, who declared she had seen 
the ‘ Fernside Ghost.’’ 

** Indeed, ma’am, it is true!’’ the girl told 
Mrs. Scott. “I had forgotten something I 
wanted from the kitchen, and was going up- 
stairs again after having got it, when looking 
out of the staircase window to see what a 
beautiful night it was, I saw a woman dressed 
with a long white cloak like, come gliding 
round by the drawing-room side, and as I 
called out, asking who was there, she throws 
up her arms, and gives a shriek, and then I 
sees her no more, and I was that frightened 
I did not know how to reach my room after.” 

Mrs. Scott naturally declined to give cre- 
dence to her statement, saying she had been 
an inmate of Fernside for the last twenty 
years, and had never heard such nonsense be- 
fore, finishing by saying the first servant she 
knew who should repeat it to Miss Queenie 
would receive instant dismissal. 

But the kitchenmaid avowed her intention 
of leaving without her giving her the “ sack,’’ 
as she expressed it, ‘for, stay in an ’ouse 
= was ‘aunted, she wouldn’t for untold 
go ” 





CHAPTER IV. 
A PROPOSAL, 


Tue next morning letters arrived from 
France, amongst which, mostly from Queenie’s 
schoolmates, was one for Guy from Madame 
Nevelle. 

She was sorry she had not written before, 
but had been so occupied that she could not 
spare & moment to answer the letter she had 
received, in which he had told her of the safe 
arrival of his ward and her companion, with 
whom she knew from the first he would be 
charmed 


“ Madame Beauvais, I mean,’ she wrote; 
“and I am so glad she is still remainin 
with Queenie, for I know the child will fee 
far happier with her than with a paid chaperon. 
Will you kindly tell her I will write in a few 
days, and that someone called on me for her 
address a week ago—a queer-looking man, but 
he said his business was important and 
brooked no delay; so I hope I have not done 
jane in telling him where she could be 

‘oun ” 

“T think that concerns you most, Madame,” 
Guy said, handing his sister’s letter to where 
she sat on the other side of the table. 

She stretched forth her hand to receive it, 
and as her fingers came in contact with his, 
Guy felt how icy cold they were, but he said 
nothing, only looking on her fair face which 
looked quite drawn and pinched, whilst around 
her eyes was a dark blue circle. 





Queenie had seen it too. 

‘I am sure you are not well, dear,” she 
said, drawing near to where the other wag 
sitting, kissing her the while. 

“I did not sleep well last night, that is all, 
my darling!” she said, while she glanced over 
Madame Nevelle's letter, but she did not seer 
surprised at its contents, only rising, after she 
had returned it to Guy, saying she thought a 
turn in the garden would do her good. 

Queenie excused herself on the plea that her 
pet birds required her attention first, but 
when she had fed them she would join her, 

So Guy, asking if she would excuse his 
smoking, lit a cigar and offered himeelf as her 

rt 


cort. 

“Don’t let me take you out against yoar 
inclination, Mr. Silverton," she said ; ‘for I 
do not think I shall lose my way in the 
grounds, whatever I may do in the house.” 

A faint smile then wreathed her lips, but 
on her assuring him she would be delighted 
that he should indulge ia his weed, they to- 
gether stepped through the open window to 
the garden beneath. 

‘Come round and have a look at the dogs,” 
Guy said, turning to a path leading to where 
the kennels were. 

It was at the back of the house, near the 
servants’ entrance, and as they came round 
the corner one of the boys was aesisting in 
lifting a large box into a cart standing in 
readiness to receive it. 

It was a servant's box, and, so unusual was 
it for the maids to leave Fernside that he 
could not deter from making a remark on the 
circumstance. 

“ Any of the girls going away, James?” he 
asked, just as a young woman emerged from 
the entrance to superintend the safe convey- 
ance of her property. 

‘Yes, sir; Iam,” was the reply from the 
yong woman herself, who had come out just 
in time to hear the inquiry made, “ Mrs. 
Scott cays as how I must forfeit my month's 
wages,” she added, with something like a sob; 
“but I can’t help that, and I'd rather do it 
than sleep another night beneath that roof!” 
and she shivered as she looked on Fernside, 
nestling so peacefully amid the deep green of 
the summer trees. ‘ 

“Why, what has happened?” Guy asked. 

‘Oh, sir, don’t ask me—please don’t!” the 
girl answered ; ‘for she would be that wild 
were I totell you! ” and, notwithstanding all he 
could say, Guy could get nothing from her but 
that ‘‘she’d seen it, she had,’ and then she 
threw her apron over her head as if to shut 
out some dreadfal sight. 

“ Well, never mind,’ Guy added, kindly, 
taking a sovereign from his pocket and placing 
it in the girl’s hand. “I'll ask you nothing; 
but tell Mrs. Scott your wages must be paid 
in fall.” “ 

He turned then with an apology on his li 
to Madame, but she had left his side, and 
could see the light of her dress as she was dis- 
appearing in a small plantation beyond. But 
in another second he had overtaken her. 


“I am so sorry,” he said. ‘I was talking 
to one of the girls who, it ap 8, is going 
rather suddenly, and I wished to know the 


reason.” 

“ And did you find out?” she asked, the 
while she was pulling to pieces the beautiful 
rose he had but a short time since gathered 
for her. 

“ What! refase my foolish flower!” he 
smiled. 

And then she looked up, almost startled at 
what she had done. 

‘I did not mean it !—indeed, I did not!” 
she answered, penitently; and then she 
placed the remaider of the rose in her bosom, 
as she asked him what reason it was the git! 
had given. 

** Reason!” her ted, “I could get none 
from her, only she seen it!” 

“Oh! the ghost, I suppose,” Madame an- 
swered, laughing ; notwithstanding that her 
face had become deadly white. ‘‘ Queenie 
told me you possessed one.” 
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“Oh! did she?”’ Gay said in ludicrous 
wonderment. ‘‘It is one of the properties of 
Fernside, then, with which I am not ac- 
quainted.”’ i 

“No?” she queried, as they resumed their 
stroll, each for the moment intent on their 
own thoughts. 

But the silence was soon broken by Guy. 

“T hoped our old home held nothing which 
could make it unpleasant to you,'’ he said. 

“No, no!” she answered, quickly; “ it has 
been too pleasant, which makes the leaving it 
more bitter." 

“But you are not going? What do you 
mean ?’’ he asked, 

She raised her eyes to his then, and he 
could see that they were fall of tears. 

“‘I must go soon,’”’ she said; ‘‘ bat I sball 
never forget how kind you have been, Mr. 
Silverton | ’’ 

“ And may I not know why it is and how 
long that you have come to this determina- 
tion?” he asked. 

“I thought Madame Nevelle had informed 
you I only should remain with your ward 
antil you had found some one as a suitable 
companion for her,” she said. 

“‘ Which I have not done,’’ he answered ; 
‘‘and don't want to,”’ he added, like a spoiled 
child. ‘‘ Queenis—no one would be happy if 
you left us.” 

“ Queenio—darling Queenie ! '’ she repeated, 
more to herself than to him. But when she 
saw the pain depicted on his kind, good face, 
“I am so sorry to leave her and you tco,”’ she 


said. 

“Then why do you do it?” he asked; 
* Blanche, I cannot let you go,” he said, pas- 
sionately ; ‘stay with her—with gry my | 
as my wife—my own. From the first time 
saw you I loved you. I have loved you ever 
since, with a love growing stronger with each 
day. You will not leave me now, and take 
the sunshine out of my heart. Tell me you 
you wi | not, dearest, that you will stay to be 
my darling— Queenie’s mother.” 

He had caught her in his arms then, press- 
ing her close to his broad bosom, and he 
could feel her fluttering like an imprisoned 
bird in his strong arms, and then she lay 
still, in that one moma: giving herself “ 
to the bliss, which, in that brief span woul 
leave her for ever. 

She had let her eyes meet his, until they 
closed; and the long, dark lashes lay on her 
marble cheek; her hair, which had escaped 
its fastenings, falling in rich profusion over 
her shoulders. 

* Kiss me, Guy,’ she said, and he knew, as 
their lips met, that she loved him. The next 
moment she had recovered herself, a terrible 
fear overspreading her features, as she tore 
herself from his embrace. 

“Let me go! Let mego! You don't know 
what you ask,” she cried, in a tone of anguish. 
But the expression of paith on his face re- 
called her to a sense of her situation. ‘I am 
80 sorry,’’ she said; ‘‘but you do not know 
enough of me to risk linking your lot with 
mine.” And she bent over the rose she had 
partly destroyed, that he might not witness 
the agony of mind she was undergoing. 

“Tam not a young man, Blanche,” he an- 
swered, ‘to be captured merely by a lovely 
face. It was not your beauty alone which 
drew me towards you. I have watched you 
daily, until I found my heart going out to you 
With all the intensity of a strong man’s love. 
You ask me if Isknow you Leas x3 Sep make 
you my wife? I answer, yes. If,’ he added, 

ra pause, ‘‘I am deceived, may Heaven 
forgive you and help me.” 

ny 8 turned then, for Queenie’s white 
Gress had shown itself near to where they 
Were standing. 

“I have brought you your sunshade, dear,” 
shesaid, as she handed it to Madame Beauvais, 
“You must be melted. I have been lookin 
éverywhere, bnt could not find you unti 
ome said you had gone towards the planta. 
1on.”’ 

“Madame Beauvais has been telling me 





that she wanted to run away from us, 
Queenie,’’ Guy said. 

“Oh! Bat you won't let her, will you, 
Gardy?” And then, turning to Blanche, 
“ You must stay with us, dear—indeed, you 
must,” Queenie said, 

And Madame looked dowa on the fair 
young face with a strange yearning in her 
own, while the tears she could not suppress 
welled to her eyes. 

‘*Ié would be hard to leave you now, my 
darling !’’ she said, and then they moved to- 
wards the house, where a short while after 
Guy told her of the relations existing between 
him and their guest. 

‘“‘T am so glad, Gardy!” she replied, and 
then she turned to where Blanche had seated 
herself in her favourite position, a dull look 
of pain on her sad face, and Madame Nevelle’s 
letter, which, at her request, Guy had again 
handed her, open before her. 


(To be continued.) 
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CHAPTER XXI. 
LORD MELCOMBE’S DECISION. 


Lorp Metcomse does not leave Beckford 
immediately after Captain Harl and his 
daughter. 

As he can learn no more from Margaret's 
father, he is determined to ascertain all that her 
aunt can tell him, and the next time he calls 
at Llangollen Cottage he finds Mrs. Wynn as 
communicative as he can desire her to be. 

She tells him all she knows about her 
brother's faithless wife; she expatiates upon 
her vanity, her heartlessness, her boundless 
extravagance; she paints her as black as 
words can paint an erring woman, forgetting 
for the moment in her malice that what she 
says must make Lord Melcombe hesitate to 
share his rank and wealth with the offspring 
of such an abandoned creature. 

Too late she perceives her mistake, for his 
lordship says gloomily,— 

“ This is terrible! No wonder Captain Earl 
refased to give me his ed rather than 
tell me such a painfal story!” 

‘‘Then you do consider it an impediment 
to marrying Maggie?” asks Mrs. Wynn, 
vexed with herself for neues said so much. 

‘* An impediment! certainly !'’ is the grave 
response; ‘‘but Maggie is so sweet, and 

tle, and modest, that it is impossible to 
lieve she could ever follow in her mother’s 
fatal footsteps.” 

‘* No, Maggie isn't at all like her mother, 
except in ap ce,” asserts Mrs. Wynn, 
promptly. ‘She is like her father in dispo- 
sition and , only more gentle than 
he; and, Lord Melcombe, I must tell you 
frankly, Maggie has never given me the least 
indication as to her feelings towardsyou. For 
anything I know to the contrary she may 
really care for the gentleman from whom her 
father is trying to hide her. I learnt from 


my brother, when they were going away, that 
it was because Mr. Rivers found out 
where Maggie was staying that he came here 
in such a harry to fetch her.” 


“Ah!” exclaims Lord Melcombe, with 
sudden wrath. 

She has touched the right chord now !| 

The desire to outrival Thurston Rivers had 
= made him think of winning Margaret 

arl, 

He remembers how, the first time they 
met, Thurston had deliberately taken a chair 
and seated himself between Maggie and him- 
self, Again, the other night, when he was 
thinking how beautiful Maggie looked, how 
well-fitted she seemed in every way to fill the 
high position he meant to offer her! The 
name of Thurston Rivers, the suggestion 
that he was dead, had come almost like the 
hand of death between them. 





Thinking all this makes him feel that there 
is good ground for Mrs. Wynn’s implied 
suggestion that, after all, Maggie may not 
accept him, and this doubt adds zest to the 
pursuit. The doubtzeems to demand extinc- 
tion. 

If he were sure that she would have him he 
might be inclined to weigh more calmly the 
disadvantages of such an union; and if he were 
certain beyond all hope that she would not 
consent to become his wife he would save him- 
self the mortification of further pursuit. 

It is the doubt that tortures him — the 
doubt which tempts him onward to his fate ; 
and Mrs. Wynn, seeing his indecision, art- 
fully throws additional weight into the scale 
by saying,— 

“Mr, Rivers must be greatly attached to 
Maggie, or he would not persist in following 
her in defiance of the opposition of his own 
family and hers, and girls are often won by 
such devotion. My niece, too, is unlike the 
majority of her sex’; she really cares very little 
for rank and wealth.” 

“ Yes, I have observed that,” returns Lord 
Melcombe, gravely. ‘‘ Whatever may have 
been her mother’s faults—whether she was 
most sinned against or sinning—Margaret 
unites in her own person all the best and love- 
liest attributes of her sex.” 

Mrs. Wynn smiles mechanically, and plays 
with the bracelet upon her arm—the present 
she had accepted from the young peer. She is 
wishing vainly that she had her life to live 
over again, and that such a prize as this were 
within her grasp ! 

Presently Lord Melcombe says,— 

“I must think this matter over. Probably 
I shall not see you again, Mrs, Wynn, before 
I leave Beckford, so I will say good-bye.” 

Then when they have shaken hands, and he 
is going, heasks suddenly,— 

‘* Will you tell me where I can find Mar- 
garet if I want to see her?” 

**T cannot,” is the reply. ‘They have not 
returned to Devonshire, and I think they are 
somewhere near London. Maggie has promised 
to write to me, and if she does so you shall 
have the address.”’ 

He thanks her, and walks away from the 
house thoughtfully and moodily. 

The desire for solitude is strong upon him; 
he wants to get away from shop windows, 
away from stone walls, away from the face of 
every human being who knows him. He wants 
to think calmly over the story of faithlessness 
and dishonour to which he has just listened, 
and to make up his mind definitely whether or 
not he will entail this legacy of shame upon 
his own children. 

So after leaving Shakespeare-road he crosses 
the railway bridge, crosses the river, bears 
away to the left, and makes for the open 
country. 

Much is required from those to whom much 
is given, and Lord Melcombe has from his 
early youth been trained to consider that he 
must add lustre, and not diehononr, to his 
noble name. : 

His mother has long since impressed upon 
him the im ce of his marrying a girl as 
well born as himself and richly dowered, and 
he can imagine her fary if she hears that he 
has wedded one who possesses little or nothing, 
and whose mother has figured as a respondent 
in the Divorce Court. 

The very thought of the bitter things that 
will be said about him make him writhe in 
anticipation ; but he cannot give up Magzie, 
cannot relinquish the hope of calling her his 
own, of clasping her in his arms, and of feeling 
that neither father nor mother can come be- 
tween them. 

In the overwhelming love which fills his 
soul, and which, despite all that can be said 
against it, reasserts its influence, he forgets 
the desire to outrival Thurston Rivers—he 
thinks only of his determination to win 
Maggie; and then his mind dwells upon her 
simple character, and he pictures to himself a 
life of wedded bliss in which they may both of 
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them connt the world well lost, as the cost of 
80 much happiness. 

Unheeding the direction of his footsteps he 
has walked on for some distance, but he has 
rather skirted the town at some distance than 
gone directly from it; and presently, as he 
comes through Beech Wood, where all the trees 
are putting forth their fresh young leaves, he 
stands still for a while, listening to the songs 
of the birds overhead and looking at the prim- 
roses which, like yellow stars, stud the open 
spaces where they can meet the rays of the 
bright sun, 

The perfume of violets comes to him ; little 
clasters of white violets, half hidden under 
their leaves, grow at his feet ; and as he inhales 
their fragrance and admires their beauty a 
lark from an adjoining field soars higher and 
higher in the deep blue sky, trilling forth a 
song which sounds like a rain of melody. And 
as he stands and listens, those lines of Shel- 
ley’s come into Lord Meleombe’s mind : 


** Teach us, sprite or bird, 
What sweet thoughts are thine ; 
I have never heard, 
Praise of love or wine 
That panted forth a flood of rapture so divine.” 


Bat what is this sound which falls upon his 
ear and jars upon his segses—horse's hoofs 
coming nearer and nearer, coming on at a 
terrific pace? 








RS 





ance, which as a peeress, a woman of fashior® 
and a woman of the world, he has been-accas- 
tomed to regard as necessury qualifications in 
the woman whem he ehall make bis wife. 

And Margaret Earl has none of these. 

Noble by nature she undonbted/y is: born 
and bred a gentlewoman, lovely ag a dream ; 
possessing charms that are all her own, but 
poor in purse, and modest asa violet in com- 
perizon to this more showy queen of the 
flowers. 

Bat Lord Meicombe prefers the violet to the 
pale rose, let her surroundings be ever £0 
grand; and remembering how his motherhas 
tried to drive him into a marriage with Lady 
Mildred Greystone, he half suspects that this 
seeming acoident is a trap in which he is ex- 
pected to be caught. 

This idea rouses his caution. He looks 
abont eagerly, and as the groom approaches 
on horseback he says, authoritatively,— 

Get a carriage as quickly as possible, and 
take Lady Mildred home. I don’t think she is 
seriously injured.” 

Fortunately, the runaway horee has already 
warned others of the accident, and Dr. Badd, 
coming along the road in his carriage, 
promptly descends; ani Lady Mildred is 
lifted into the brougham, and the doctor 
mounts the box by the side of the driver. 

‘Are you not coming with us, Lord Mel. 
combe?”’ asks the doctor, iu surprize, ag the 


He is at the side of the wood ; a leap to the | former steps back. 


top of a high bank at a sharp bend of the road 
is but the work of an instant, and he can see 


But his lordship replies gravely,— 
“No, Iam not staying at the Hall, and I 


a horse, with a lady upon its back, coming | know Lady Mildred is in good hands,’’ 


like the wind, whilea groom in the far dis- 
tance is following. 

At a glance, Lord Melcombe perceives that 
the lady's horse has taken fright, and, though 
she retains her seat, she finds in impossible to 
control her steed. 

“They will come to grief at this corner,” is 
the thought which flashes through his mind, 
and before he can do anything to prevent the 
catastrophe, the frightened horse, coming on 
at this headlong pace, in swerving round the 
sharp bend loses his footing and falls on his 
side, his rider being flang from the saddle at 
some little distance from him. 

Lightened of his burden, the horse is on his 
feet again in an instant and is off once more, 
while the unfortunate lady is lying on the 
bank, stunned by the fall, but happily having 
sustained no other injury, as the animal did 
not roll over on the stirrup side. 

She is insensible, however, and when Lord 
Melcombe approaches her and removes her 
hat to enable her more freely to breathe, he 
recognises her face, and exclaims involun- 
tarily,— 

“Lady Mildred!” 

There are voices of our loved ones which we 
feel would wake us if we were sleeping the last 
sleep of the dead; and Lady Mildred Grey- 
stone, lost as she is to consciousness; opens 
her eyes for one brief moment and murmurs, 
‘“‘ Godfrey |!’ then relapses again into insensi- 
bility. 

. Lord Melcombe is in an embarraseing posi- 
ion. 

‘Godfrey ” is his Christian name ; the tone 
in which it is uttered speaks of love and un- 
bounded confidence, and he is conscious at 
this moment of having definitely made up 
his mind to offer his heart and his hand to 
another. 

And yet he has a genuine regard for Lady 
Mildred--a regard which he might mistake 
for love, if other eyes‘had not kindled in his 
heart a warmer paesion. 

_But he cannot help feeling that it is a pity 
his heart has wandered away to the daughter 
ofone whose name may never be mentioned 
with respect and reverence. 

As Lord Meleombe looks at Lady Mildred’s 
pale face and motionlees form he sighs ; half 
in regret at his own infatuation, for this 
woman who has just revealed her love for 
him possesses all that his fature wife ought to 
possess—a noble name, high birth, a handsome 
fortane, andall the dignity and well. bred asenr- 


' 








Then they part; and Lord Melcomhe, feel- 
ing that discretion is the better part of valour, 
walks toa railway station that is not |more 
than haif a mile distant, and there he is lucky 
enough to catch a train going direct to 
London. 

He feels convinced that Lady Mildred has 
not met with any serions accident ; indeed, he 
saw, by the returning colour to her cheeks, 
that she heard and oanderstood al! that was 
said, and he desires to spare both her and 
himself the awkwardness which must follow 
if he remains by’her side. 

If it were not for Maggie, for the hope he 
entertains of winning her hand, for the doubt 
in his mind as to whether she wiil accept or 
reject his love, he» would yield to the fate 
which his mother bas marked out for him, 
and wculd allow himself to drift into an en- 
gagement with Lady Mildred Greystone. 

Bat while Margaret Earl is free he will 
never place such an obstacle as this between 
himself and her ; and now he goes off, deter- 
mined to find Maggie, to plead his suit with 
her, to tell her father that he knows the secret 
of his married life; and that, for his sweet 
daughter's sake, heis content to share what- 
ever pain or dishonour may have fallen upon 
them in consequence. 

London in May offers-many attractions to 
a man in Lord Meleombe’s position; and the 
day after he bas arrived at his town mansion 
the fashionable- papers announce the fact, and 
invitations are showered upon him like rain. 

Some of these he is bound to accept; and he 
goes to his club, to the opera, the House of 
Lords, to dinners, balls and reveptions, carry- 
ing Margaret's image with him everywhere ; 
never by any chance forgetting her, no matter 
how bright may be the eyes which try to 
tempt him to other shrines, 

Finding Captain Earl's whereabouts is not 
80 easy a6 he anticipated, and nearly a month 
elapses before he is in posseseion of his address, 
Meanwhile Lady Melcombe has followed her 
son to town, and is living in the same house 
with him. 

Warned, however, by the resolute manner 
in which he has recently behaved, and in- 
fluenced, no doubt, by the advice of Lady 
Beckford, she does not mention the name of 
Margaret Earl, nor, until several days after 
her arrival, does she speak of Lady Mildred. 

Then she approaches the subject cautiously, 
remarks that Lady Mildred has euffered in 
health from the fall of her horse, and thbt 





early in the antumn she is coming down on q 
visit at Melcombe Towers. 

She watches the effect of her words, and ig 
unpleasantly surprised when her son says, — 

* You will probably have to entertain her 
yourself, mother, as I am no likely to be 
there. Indeed, I hope to get married very 
shortly, and——” 

He cannot finish his sentence for the 
shower of violent expostulstion that is 
poured upon him; and having had quite 
enough of such ecenes he abruptly walks ont 
of the room; and scon afterwards he leaves 
the house, hia destination being St. Cyril's, 

‘“‘T will stand no more of this,”’ he resolves, 
“If Margaret will marry me we will go away 
for our honeymoon, and the lawyers muat 
arrange matters with my mother. I wih to 
be affectionate and dutifal to her, but I am 
no longer a child, and I am not to be 
frightened into marrying my mother’s choice, 
It’s too much of a good thing for a man not 
to be able to select his own wife!" 

Arrived at 5é. Cyril's Lord Meleombe puta 
up at the hotel. 

He wiehes, if possible, to get an interview 
with Maggie before he meets her father. He 
wants to hear from her own lips a confession 
of her love, to clasp her in his arms, and 
thus to fortify himself for the step he has 
made up his mind to take. 

Those dreadful society papers will, ke has 
no donbt, econ get hold of the whole story 
of Captain Eari's divorce, and his mother 
will be more furious than ever; and his 
friends will whieper odd things about, bim 
and his bride when they appear amongst them; 
but this does not dismay him. The question 
that troubles him most is : Will Maggie accept 
the sacrifice he is ready to make for her? 
Does she love him? Will she consent to 
become his wife? 

And yet, though the doubt torments him; 
he does not in his heart believe that she will 
refase, 

A man exceptionally handsome in person 
as he is, and so weil endowed with fortnne’s 
gifts, has been flattered and followed too 
much to be able to think meanly of what it 
is in his power to offer ® woman; and when 
on this eventful evening he walks to Cordova 
Lodge to see Maggie, having previonsly aecer- 
tained that her father has some hours pre- 
viously gone off by train, he feels buoyant of 
heart, and certain of success. 





CHAPTER XXII. 
‘MARGARET'S TEMPTATION. 


Meanwatte Maggie is restless and anxious. 
The fever of love is upon her. 

Those fervid kisses pressed upon her lips 
by her first lover, in the very presence of her 
father, have wakened in her heart the 
passion that often brings more pain than joy 
with it; and every time the postman knocks, 
every time a strange step comes through the 
garden to the door, her heart gives a sudden 
bound, and she holds her breath, thinking 
that they bring Thurston Rivers, or a meseage 
from him. 

Once or twice, when she has been goiig 
for a#-country walk with Captain Vincent, 
she has fancied that she has seen someone 
like Thurston in the distance, but the gentle- 
man in question has never come near enough 
for her to recognise him, still less to speak; 
and the very doubt as to whether or not he is 
her lover keeps her in a condition of perpetual 
unrest. ‘ 

Certainly she is not more happy than 
she was at Beckford. 

In a certain sense she has more freedom, 
for she is mistress of thia house, and her 
father is with her, and, cold though he often 
ig to her, she loves him dearly. 

She is also glad of the companionship of 
Captain Vincent— Topps,” as she some- 
times calls him. But lately there has been 
something in her old playfellow’s manner that 
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has rather disturbed her, and perhaps she 
might notice it more than she does if her 
mind were not so agitated with thoughts of 
Tharston Rivers. 

Why did he come to her and whisper love 
in her ears if he meant to turn back now? 
Why did he not leave her alone in peace—leave 
her with a pleasant memory of him, as of one 
who had paid her the greatest compliment 
that @ man can pay a worman, but who having 
received his congé from her father accepted it 
as final ? 

His sudden appearance at Clapham Janc- 
tion; the love which he whispered in her 
ears, and which she tacitly allowed him to 
believe she reciprocated; the warm kisses 
which she permitted him to press upon her 
lips, all this has disturbed her life—has 
wrong out from it the sweet lees of content- 
ment — has awakened her to more acute 
suffering—to more intense enjoyment; has 
made her feel, with a sengation almost of 
regret, that the world to her is changed for 
ever. 

* Alas! how easily things go wrong ; 
A sigh too deep, aud a kiss too long : 
And there follows a mist and a blinding rain, 
And life is never the sume again.” 





The shadow of coming evil is failing over 
her. At night her sleep is troubled by dreams 
in which she is always in great peril, and 
from which she only escapes as by a miracle. 

And these dreams are repeated again and 
again, the horror of them remaining upon her 
mind, the relief at her escape diminishing in 
her waking moments; for her father always 
seems to be taken away from her, and the 
black-horned cattle, which are her foes, always 
appear to trample upon and kill him. 

he does not tell anyone about these 
dreams; but often in the morning her eyes 
are heavy as if with watching, or weeping; 
and her father, who observes her closely, is 
more troubled abont her than he cares to 
admit even to himself. 

He is impatient for Charlie Vincent to talk 
to her of love and marriage. 

The life at St. Cyril may suit Maggie, but 
it is not at all in accordance with her father's 
tastes. 

He is longing to gat back to Cedar Cottage, 
tobe catered for and waited upon by Smith, 
whom he misses more than any fashionable 
lady had ever missed her maid. 

Maggie wonders that Smith is not sent for; 
but, in point of fact, Captain Earl is afraid to 
trust him with the knowledge of his daughter's 
whereabouts. 

Very soon after he had taken Maggie to 
Beckford he gathered from remarks made by 
his old servant that his sympathies were with 
the lovers, and he has since had good reason 
to suspect that Smith had supplied Thurston 
Rivers with the information as to where Mar- 
zaret was living; hence his own sudden appear- 
ance at his sister’s house, and the hurried way 
in which he had taken his daughter from her 
care, 

_ Now Smith does not know where his master 
is,and until Charlie Vincent is accepted by 
Maggie as her future husband Captain Earl 
does not care that he should know. 

Hence his impatience with Vincent, who 

will not be hurried, and who will do his love- 
making in his own way. 
_ Sensitive natures always feel when a storm 
is brewing. From what quarter the harricane 
may blow—from how clear a sky the bolt will 
fall—they may not know; but of its coming 
they are forewarned—though the warning 
cannot divert the fary of the tempest. 

Margaret takes great pleasure in the society 
of Captain Vincent. To her he seems like an 
uncle, oran elder brother—one in whose society 
the is perfectly at ease, and to whom she can 
talk freely, without any fear of being mis- 
understood. 

The fact of his having played with her 
when she was a child seems to accentuate the 
grea: difference between their respective ages, 
and even now che sometimes playfully calls 





him “ Topps,’’ as she did when he carried 
her in his arms, or she, holding on by his 
hair, rede upon his shoulder. 

It is therefore a distinct shock to her one 
evening, as she is sitting in the garden at 
the back of the house, under the leafy shadow 
of the fragrant lime trees, engaged in braid- 
ing a smoking cap for her father, when Cap 
tain Vincent, who has been watching her 
fair fingers, lifts his eyes, and asks sud- 
denly,— 

‘* Maggie, will you marry me?” 

‘‘ Marry you!” she repeats, looking at him 
aghast; “marry you! Why you are old 
enough——”’ 

Then'she pauses, unwilling eveninherdismay 
and consternation to wound his feelings. 

“Old enough to know better than to ask 
you,” he says, sadly, ‘* Perhapsiam; but I 
love you dearly, Maggie, and I will make you 
a good husband, if you will trust your happi- 
ness in my hands.” 

‘Yes, I know you would !”’ she replies, with 
unusual agitation. ‘I know you would give 
me all you possess, would do anything in your 
power for me, but I am not worthy of it. I'm 
very fond of you too, Topps, but not in that 
way. I could never love you as a wife ought 
to love her husband!” 

**And you do love somebody else in that 
way, Maggie?” he asks, sadly, taking her hand 
in his own and retaining it there. 

She makes no answer, but her eyes droop, 
her face flushes; no need to utter words to 
convince him that his suit is hopeless, her 
painful confusion tells its own story. She is 
no longer as he has mentally pictured her—a 
maiden 

‘* Standing with reluctant feet, 
Vhere the brook and river meet, 
Womanhood and childhood fleet.”’ 


Bat she is a woman—a woman who loves— 
@ woman whose love is a secret from her 
friends, one who from this reason alone must 
have sounded the depths of her own heart, 
and must know full well the diflerence between 
the affection which she feels for her old play- 
fellow and the love he offers her. 

‘“*T am very sorry, Maggie dear,’’ he says, 
tenderly ; ‘‘ very sorry for your sake and for 
myown. It is my destiny always to be too 
late. I loved your mother with a pure, ador- 
ing love as I might have loved a distant star, 
but she was the wife of another; and though 
I kept my love a secret, I believed I should 
never love again. But when I mefé you, it 
seemed to me as though my yonth had come 
back again, and your father encouraged me to 
hope that you were to be won. It would have 
given him great pleasure, Maggie, to have 
geen you my wife.” 

‘Don’t think of it, Topps,’’ she says, ten- 
derly, and with a tearfal smile ; ‘it could not 
be. You area dear true friend, but before we 
met, since I have grown up, there was some- 
body élse to whom papa gave his usual answer, 
bat for whom I cared. You see I am not more 
happy than you!’ she continues in a plaintive 
tone, which goes direct to his heart, and makes 
him reply gravely,— 

‘‘No, my dear child, but you shall be if I 
can make you so.” 

She smiles sadly; she is greatly dejected 
to-day, wherefore and why she knows not. It 
may be, she persuades herself, the pain she 
feels at having to tell her friend and former 
playfellow that she cannot marry him, but 
this not all; her patience seems to have been 
used up to the last grain, and, like one who 
sits in darkness waiting for the rising of the 
sun, 80 anxiously does she pine-to look upon 
the face of him who has won her virgin heart. 

Bat days and weeks have gone by, and still 


‘* He cometh not,” she said ; 
‘* My heart it is aweary, weary, 
I would that I were dead !” 
~" She does not know that Sir Denbigh Rivers 


is ili—does not know of the tragic circum- 
evances which delay the coming of her lover. 





Soon after this, Captain Vincent says 
** good-bye,” 

Bat outside the gate of Cordova Lodge, and 
evidently intent upon calling at the house 
which he is just leaving, the Captain meets a 
gentleman, many years his janior ; one whom, 
with the jealousy ineeparable from love, he 
feels to be his rival. 

The stranger is tall and well-made; his 


golden hair, his drooping moustache, his dark ° 


blue eyes, deep and clear as the waters of a 
lake, convince poor Vincent that here indeed 
is one whom, in a lady’s favour, few men can 
hope to distance, and he sighs heavily, feeling 
that this, indeed, is the ‘‘ coming man.” 

Lord Melcombs, for it is he, knocks at the 
door, and on its being opened by a young girl, 
he asks for Miss Earl. 

Not having received orders to deny her 
young mistress to anybody, Mary shows the 
visitor into the drawing-room, but he, learning 
that Margaret ia in the garden, requests to be 
taken there; and, her master being absent, 
the girl closes. her hand upon the coin slipped 
into it, and leads the. way into the dining- 
room and through the casement windows on 
to the-lawn. 

“JT will announce myself,” says the young 
peer, advancing before the servant-maid, and 
she hesitates, but waits long enough to see her 
young mistress rise and give her hand to her 
visitor, whom she evidently knows well, look- 
ing very confused all the time, and very much 
surprieed at his unexpected appearance, 

There are two chairs in the garden; Mar- 
garet resumes her own and points to the other, 
inviting her visitor to be seated. 

She is feeling nervous and illat ease. The 
interview with Charlie Vincent has tried 
her greatly; she entertains a sincere regard 
for him. She almost feels that she loves him, 
and she pities him more than words can 
express, for having twice loved, and loved in 
vain. 

Her spirits are depressed too; she has the 
sensation of being unable to breathe freely, 
as though thunder were in the air, thongh the 
evening is clear and cloudless as one of the 
first days in leafy June should be. 

If Margaret had had any choice in the 
matier, she wonld have refased to see Lord 
Melcombe this evening; but here he is—he 
comes undoubiedly, with a settled purpose in 
his mind; and intuitively she knows, before 
he has uttered a word, what that purpose is, 

For a moment a great temptation comes 
over Margaret Earl. 

Think not meanly of her because of this. 

She is no fabled goddess, but a woman like 
yourselves; stung by the same neglect, filled 
with admiration for even what she does not 
love, and too well versed in the value of social 
distinction, the importance of rank, and the 
power of wealth, not to be fully sensible of the 
prize which she must now accept or finally 
reject. 

The glimpses she has had into the life spent 
by the Rivers’ at Boscombe Casile and by the 
Beckfords. at Crane Halil have been just 
enough to give her a taste for wealth and 
luxury, and she admires Lord Melcombe 
greatly. 

It is, as many people know, very possible to 
admire a beautifal woman or a handsome man, 
and yet to entertain no spark of love for the 
possessor of the chiselled features or the exqui- 
sitely tinted face, 

Admiration is the word which describes 
Maggie's feelings towards Lord Melcombe. 

She admires him personally, admires all that 
belongs to him except his mother, and she 
does not doubt that if she marries him the 
Dowager Countess will trouble her very little 
with her society. 

Possibly the pain which Thurston’s neglect 
has caused her makes the temptation of the 
present moment all the stronger. If Thurston 
Rivers, after learning the sad history of her 
mother’s life, had resolved to give her up, why 
should she hesitate to accept rank and wealth, 
love and contentment ? 

For the moment she does not remember that 
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she has just refused Captain Vincent because 
she does not love him; and if she did recollect 
it she would reply, not unnaturally, that Cap- 
tain Vincent is nearly old enongh to be her 
father, and that whatever regard she may feel 
for him, it is never possible for it to ripen into 
@ warm and passionate love. 

With Lord Melcombe for a husband it may 
be different; she is more than half tempted 
to give herself the benefit of the doubt, and 
his lordship’s first words are calculated to 
help her over the other half of the stile, and 
to rush at a decision in his favour, for he 
eays,— 

‘* Margaret dearest, before you left Beck- 
ford I saw your father and asked him to con- 
sent to my making you my wife, He refused, 
‘for my own sake’ he told me. I have since 
learnt why he spoke as he did, and I am 
willing to take all the consequences which he 
thought I should shirk ; and I ask you to give 
me the right to tell him so?” 

“The right!” she repeats, dreamily. 

She has scarcely heard what he said. Men- 
tally, she is fighting the battle between love, 
resentment and ambition; and his words fall 
upon ears that can scarcely comprehend their 
meaning. 

“Yes. Say that you will be my wife, say 
that you love me!" he entreats, taking one 
of her hands in his own, and clasping his dis- 
engaged arm round her waist. 

The action startles her to a better compre- 
hension of his meaning. 

All the pure instincts of her nature rise in 





rebellion at the act of yielding her hand to one | 


man, while her heart has been given to an- 


| sures!” 


other ; and the advice of Polonious to his son | 


rings throughout her inner consciousness : 


** To thine own self be only true ; 
And it must follow, as the night the day, 
That thou canst then be false to no man.” 


Will she be true to herself if she accepts this 
proud peer, with his glittering coronet, his 
noble title and his vast estates, while her heart 
is given to one whose lips have pressed hers 
with the first kisses of love; and who will 
for ever reign in her heart its acknowledged 
ford and master ? 


No; that is being false to all the higher in- | 


atincts of her nature. 
True to herself she has been up to this mo- 
ment, true to herself she will remain ; and she 


‘*T have seen him since I last saw you,” she 
says, with downcast eyes, and drooping head. 

‘And you have made your choice?” he 
asks, determined, as it would seem, to drink 
the bitter coup of mortification to the very 
dregs. 

*Sarely it is most honest to tell you the 
truth, my lord ?” exclaims Maggie, with rising 
indignation. ‘I do love Thurston Rivers, and 
though it is far from probable that I shall ever 
be his wife, you would not, knowing this, 
wish me to be yours, would you?” 

The question, so plainly put, takes Lord 
Melcombe aback, 

He realises that there are few girls thus 
situated who would have the courage or the 
honesty to make this confession, or to refuse 
the proud position he can offer; and now he 
answers, gravely, though sadly,— 

‘No, I suppose you are right Margaret, but 
it is a bitter disappointment to me all the 
same, Good-bye, and Heaven bless you!” 

He kisses her hand tenderly and reverently, 
and turns away ; while she, remorseful for the 
pain she has inflicted, and half regretful for 
the prize she has thrown away, stands, with 
clasped hands and tearful eyes, watching him 


go. 

Thus they part. 

Lord Melcombe returns at once to London, 
sore of heart and wounded in his self-esteem. 

As he leaves the railway station on reaching 
town, to enter a cab, he hears the newsboys 
calling out, in loud tones,— 

“The Boscombe Park Tragedy. Arrest of 
the supposed murderer. Startling disclo- 


Preoccupied though he is with his own 
misery the words attract his attention, and 


| he buys an evening paper, though he does not 


open it until he reaches his own house. 

When at length he does unfold the page, 
and read what is therein printed in large type, 
he utters an exclamation of horror, for the 
name which he sees as that of the supposed 


, murderer is the name of Margaret's father! 


disengages herself from Lord Melcombe’s | 


embrace, gently, but firmly, as she says, in a 
tone which can never be mistaken for co- 
quetry,— 

**No, Lord Melcombe ; I will not do you or 
myself so great a wrong, as to make you that 
promise. You have behaved generously, nobly 
towards me, and I thank you.” 

“Do you refuse me?” he asks, pain and 
surprise straggling together for the msstery. 

“Yes; if I would be true to myself and to 
you I must refuse you,’ she replies, with 
evident suffering ‘ but I hope you willalways 
count me amongst your friends, and when 
Lady Mildred Greystone is your wife you 
will know that I have done best for you and 
for myself, by saying ‘no’ to you now.” 

** But I have no intention of marrying Lady 
Mildred Greystone,” he replies, angrily ; “ it 
is you that 1 want, Ma 

“ane under the mistaken idea that you are mak. 
ing @ sacrifice for the sake of a friend, youare 
doing yourself and me & grave injury.” 

‘*No; it is not so,” she asserts, poumpy. 
‘* It is only a surmise on my part that Lady 
Mildred loves, but I know that I do not. It 
is best to tell you the truth, my lord—is it 
not?” 

“It may be best to tell me if it is so,” he 
replies, gloomily ; ‘‘ but I can scarcely believe 
it, unless the man I met at the gate is the one 
you favour.” 

_‘‘ He is an old friend of my father's,” Mag- 
gie “ys promptly, 

“Ah! Then you are cherishing some idle 
fancy about Thureton Rivers,” he exclaims, 

with quickened jealousy, ‘and yet you cannot 
have seen him for a long, long time,” 


(To be continued.) 








* LOMY.” 
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Waar is it that goes to make that subtle 
quality in a landscape that we call, for lack of 


| & better word, picturesqueness? Whatever 


| you see it as I do. 


it is, the word applies to the view I have in 
my mind as I write, and I wish I could make 
Here, the broad Severn, 
ita flashing yellow waters washing beds of 
gleaming white sand on this side, beating 
against the hills on the other. There, in 
the distance, slips a silvery thread that we 
know to be the Avon, winding down to the 
south. On the left, high and wooded hills, 
genuine mountains to me, whose life has all 
been spent in the great valley-region nntil 
this summer. 

I have been half-ailing for some months, 


| and the physicians say ‘‘ change of air,” so I 


j 
' 
! 


ie, and if you refuse | 





| sarcastic speeches and reading the lightest 


ny 
possible novels. Our only other « per. 
manency ” is the vice-president of the roag 

a mere boy for such @ position, whom we call i 
“The Youth,” and unite, with one accord, t 
spoil. His name is Gleason, and he ig the 
handsomest man I have ever seen. 

We put in our time in various ways; figh. 
ing, reading, drawing, idle lounging in ham. 
mocks—all these make the day fly. Then 
too, are our rambles among the hills, ‘ 

There is a sparse population in these wild:, 
The men are giants—handsome, good-natured 
—the women rough but comely, as a general 
rule, when youth is once passed. 

They cultivate their little farms. Here ang 
there isa dairy. There is plenty of game to 
be met with. Black bass and perch abound 
in the many swift streams. 

From one such family, we procure milk, 
butter, eggs and poultry. We walk up the 
valley and across the hill to leave our orders, 
and they are filled next day by “ t’old man” 
Hnoddleson or his strapping son. 

There is a daughter of the house, who was 
no doubt christened Leoma, if christened at 
all, but whose name, in process of time, has 
been shortened to “‘ Lomy,” and as such wo 
know her. 

She is a beautiful creature to look at, but 
her dialect ia that of the people about her, 
She has, however, vague ideas as to theim. 
provement of her mind, and, as I make friends 








with her, she confides to me her desire to be 
able at some fature day to take a place in ons 
of the stations on the new railway. To that 
end, she practices writing and adds up lcng 
columns of figures, and reads many dry books 
in the intervals of dairy-work aud poultry. 
feeding. 

She has known some of the members of our 
party the year before, forthis is ‘‘ McGregor's” 
second sammer. Colonel Norris is very kind, 
but his daughter shows a singular aversion to 
her, unusual in Edith, who is generally too 
sure of herself to dislike anyone. 

The country-bred lass and the city girl 
are singularly alike in form and face, and! 
wonder if this is what repels Miss Norris, but 
afterwards I set it down to instinct. We can 
always call anything we don't understand 
‘ instinct.” 

‘I knowed him Jast summer,’’ Leoma says 
to me, one morning, in a communicative 
mood, nodding her tawny head at Gleason as 
he goes down the spring path. ‘He was 
a-layin’ in his hammock, one forencon, sultry 
like this yer, asleep, with his hand a-swingin’ 
over the side, and there laid an adder right 
by him, jist waitin’ fer him to move. I 
picked up a limb and killed it, and it woke 
bim up. He like t’never got done a-thankin’ 
me and a-thankin’ me for ‘savin’ his life, 
and he wanted to give t’old man some 
money for me, but I told him if he took it I'd 
leave home.” 

“You goose!” I say, ‘‘why didn’é you 
take it and go to school?”’ 

‘*T couldn’t,” she cays, briefly. ‘ He sent 
a lot o’ books to me an’ a dress an’ things his 
sister picked out, ’n his mother wrote mes 
pretty letter and sent me her picture, an’ be 





am spending a short season with my dear 
aunt, Mrs, McGregor, whose husband is chief 
of a band of ordnance surveyors “in camp” 
among these lovely hills, Here I pass my 
days most happily, and here I learn the little 
history I shall try to tell you. 

We have a number of people in camp with 
- besides those whose business it is to be' 

ere, 

Colonel Norris, president of the railway, 
and his dawghter, who is chaperoned by my 
aunt, and several ladies congregated in a 
cottage near. A crowd of young men, most 
of whom are busy all day and very much at 
leisure in the evening, are dcmiciled in the 
white tents down in the valley. 

There is also Ben Van Dyke, who is a 
correspondent of one of the great dailies. He 
writes a colamn every morning for his paper, 





and puts in the rest of the time making 


gimme his’n. But, Miss Ada, don’t say any- 


‘ thing’t I told you about this ; he might think't 


I was braggin ’.” 

I promise, as Edith comes out on the porch 
and says afew kind cold words to Lomy. 
Cariously alike they are, as I have said, and 
the difference in dress only emphasizes the 
resemblance. The country girl ‘’lowa she 
better be goin’,” and moves down the wooc- 
land path. Edith sits by me and tells me she 
has ‘' something to confide.” 

“I'm not in the habit of making conf- 
dences,” she says, ‘‘ but I must tell you that 
Mr. Gleason and I are engaged since yester- 
day, for, woman-like, I want somebody to 
congratulateme. Areyousurprised?”  — 

“No,” I tell her, ‘I have seen how it is 
with you ever since I came, though you have 
been very discreet. Still, I've intercepted 
some eloquent eye-telegrams from time to 


‘time. LIcongratulate you sincerely, dear. I 
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— 
think you very well suited to each other, and 
yam sure you must havea great regard for 
him.” 

‘He is a prince among men,’’ she answers. 
“J didn't know it was in me to love so deeply, 
or indeed at all, and I am half shocked, wholly 
surprised, at my own intensity. The engage- 
ment, by the way, is to be a secret from every- 
one as yet, but I wanted you to know.” 

I kiss her tenderly and promise secrecy, and 
she goes upstairs again ‘to beautify,” she 
says. 
The summer days flit by as fast as hours in 
fairyland. Edith wears no ring, but she has 
a new locket, swung from a slender silver 
chain, that she opens for me one day with a 
smile and blush at her own “ folly,’’ as she 
calls her worship of Gleason, which I think is 
evident to no one except Ben Van Dyke and 
me. Perhaps the rest of them have grown 
past noticing love-affairs. : 

Lomy continues to bring me little gifts, 
bunches of rare ferns and flowers for painting, 
and to receive books for her improvement. 
One evening, I walk with her on her home- 
ward way as far as the spring, where we stand 
and hold a little conversation. Lomy has 
begun to ‘pick up the accents of cultivation, 
but she makes many lapses yet, and I correct 
her now and then as we talk. Finally she 
goes her way, and I lean against the great 
rock from which gushes the living water, 
musing on many things, among them a ques- 
tion propounded to me by Ben Van Dyke last 
night, which Iam to answer to morrow. As 
I sit, smiling dreamily over some of his tender 
speeches—no sarcasm for me—I see Edith 
wandering idly up the path, doubtless on her 
way home from Mrs. Lytle’s, At the same 
moment, Mr. Gleason comes hurrying down, 
no doubt bent on escorting his beloved. Seeing 
her coming, he seats himself on the great log 
blown down many years ago, and bares his 
handsome head to the cool evening winds. He 
takes her hand as she comes up to him in her 
stately, fal way, and says something to 
her which I of course do not hear, then rises 
quickly and kisses the uplifted face. 

Iam ashamed to watch them, but I can't 
help it. It is not in feminine human natare 
to turn one’s back on any such tender scene. 

However, it doesn’t last long—they are not 
a demonstrative couple, though evidently 
warmly attached. Soon they go on home, 
probably to spend the rest of the evening in a 
hammock—blessed institution ! 

What brings me to myself is a low gasping 
ery close at hand, and I turn to see Lomy fall 
on the bed of last year’s leaves. 

She has not fainted, but bas simply fallen, 
writhing from emotion. I bathe her face and 
speak soothing words to her, and finally she 
breaks into a passion of weeping, 

“TI come back," she says at last; ‘I come 
back to brin you a box little Bud made—he's 
always a-makin’—an’ then Iseen them. Is he 
goin’ to marry her, do you think?” 

I do the kindest thing possible, and tell the 
truth, omitting nothing, with eyes studiously 
bent on the horizon. And then there is silence 
for a moment. 

“T might ’a’ seen this a-comin’,” she says, 
brokenly, ‘But I was too big a fool to pre. 
i Besides, I didn't fairly know 
what it was—what made me feel so towards 
him—and towards her. ButI reckon I ben 
lovin’ him all this time, and now it’s too 
= help it. Oh, I wisht you hadn’t a-seen 
me!" 

I can’t comfort her. It is the old-new 
story—the desire of the moth for the star. 
Bat the moth cannot reach the star, neither 
breathe the rare air round it. And the gods 
have made some moths mad, so that they 
wreck themselves in flight. 

T say some lame words to her, and she rises. 
She puts back her tangle of yellow hair and 
says wearily,— 

“Miss Ada, I don’t want you to thigk 't I 
ever dreamed of his marryin’ me. I ben 
dreamin’, though. ’Peared like everything ‘d 
always stay the same, and I wanted to study 





so hard this winter, ’n’ surprise him when he 
come up next summer. I wanted to be one of 
his clerks, ’n’ he said I could get a place if I 
was a good writer an’ speller ’n’ could figure 
quick, But now I don’t want to. I want to 
study; but I don’t want to go to the city 
where I'll see him. You better go ‘long 
home, Miss Ada; they’ll be comin to look 
for you, an’ I don’t want any of ’em should 
see me.” 

**And you, Lomy,” I say, ‘‘ you look per- 
fectly ghastly. You'll be ill—I know you will 
—if you don’t go home and take care of your- 
self. You're ill now.” 

“T’ve had a blow, Miss Ada. I’ve got 
something I won’t get over in a hurry.” 

‘“ But jyou must fight against it. Summon 
up your pride, your resolution—— 

‘‘I'm broken,” she answers, pathetically, 
and takes the lonesome path up the hill, 

Ben meets me as I go home, and I surprise 
him—and myself—by sobbing out the sad 
story on his shoulder. He comforts me even 
while he sees clearly, and says there is no hope 
for Lomy. 

The poor child comes to the camp oftenand 
sits quietly by me—reading or sewing, seldom 
speaking, and then with an effort. I wonder 
if she is really growing pale and thin, or if I 
imagine it. 

Gleason takes the opportunity, one evening, 
when we are all seated under the porch, to 
relate, dramatically enough, the incident of 
last summer, and to speak laughingly of the 
munificent reward he made his preserver, to 
wit—one of his photographs. 

‘‘T have some that are better now, Lomy,” 
he says. ‘ Wait a bit, and I'll get you one.” 

He brings it downstairs, and, out of sheer 
boyishness, clasps the hand she stretches to 
receive it, and I wonder how even a man’s 
obtuseness can fail to see the look that comes 
over her face at the touch. 

Editk sees it; for she bends a rather severe 
glance on her betrothed, who is talking with 
bright untroubled face to the girl, teasing her 
about some strapping mountaineer. 

His carelessness reassures Edith; and, 
when we form a party to escort Leoma home, 
Edith walks beside her, and is for the first 
time friendly. 

Before we know it, September is upon us; 
and, loth as we are to disband, we must go. 
Lomy comes over to the station to see us off; 
she brings a little present for each of us, and 
I cannot fail to see that Edith’s is the hand- 
somest of the lot. 

We all say good-bye, and we women kiss 
her, and that is the last the most of us ever 
see of Lomy. 


” 


I spend the winter in Bath, studying music 


and dabbling a little in paint, seeing all my 
summer companions occasionally, and one of 
them frequently. 

I send Lomy some books at Christmas, and 
receive a little note in return; and the next 
letter I get is from Huddleson, the middle of 
April. He says: 


* Dear Miss Apy: 

‘*Madam: I take my pen in hand to let 
you nothat Lomy is fur from well. Seems as 
if like she want you to come and see her, 
seem like she say it’d do her good. Hoping 
you will eckscuze the liberty, f am yours to 
command, 

‘““L. Huppirson.” 


I take the next morning’s carly train and 
get over the hundred miles between me and 
Leoma before noou. She is a ghost of her 
former self, pale but for the soft ecarlet that 
burns in her cheek, and evidently, even to my 
untrained eyes, about to start on that mys- 
terious journey each mortal makes in turn. 
She greets me calmly; and I, who came to 
comfort, am the one to be comforted. 

“Don’t cry,” she says, wistfully, after 
awhile. ‘I know it is better this way. I 
knew, last summer, I couldn’t live—my heart 
tort me so; it burns and aches so bad. Is— 
is he well, Miss Ada—and happy ? ’ 





“Very well—very happy,’’ I assure her, 
And she lies and muses till she drops to sleep. 

I have heard of people who died of love, but 
I never believed it till now. It seems in- 
credible that this girl, with her magnificent 
physique, should have her life sapped away 
by a mere feeling for a fellow-creature. I 
wonder, as I sit on the old steps, if, having 
more to give—education, accomplishments, 
talent—she would still have given all and so 
perished. 

‘* An alabaster box of very precious oint- 
ment,” I murmur, and so return to Lomy. 

‘Miss Ada, I wanted to ask you: Do you 
think I can seehim beforeI go? I do solong 
and long just to see him—to hear him speak. 
Oh, sometimes I can see him for hours at a 
time—everywhere I turn, there's his face. 
Oh, I want to see him so! And yet—” tears 
starting and long choking sobs checking her 
utterance. ‘ 

co" heart aches for her ; and yet, in the best 
words I know, I show her the grand beauty of 
renunciation, and she follows me clearly. She 
sees the m: imity of self-sacrifice for his 
sake that is never to know of it; and so the 
ointment is not only spilled, but the box 
broken. 

‘¢ What do you all think o’ Lomy?’” says her 
mother. ‘ Lomy—she’s studied a powerfal 
heap, this winter: more 'n’s good for her. 
I’ve a dratted good mind to burn every book 
on the place. Don’t you all think she’ll be 
all right when summer sets.in? ” 

Poor mother, poor daughter, never any 
more, never again; the old man, too, with 
words of cheer, hoping against > 

“ We all think you've chirked her up won- 
derfal, Miss Ady. We're powerful obleeged 
+’ ye,” he says, hitching up to bring my trank 
from the little station. 

He drives back in the early April twilight, 
and, going into Lomy’s room with me, blurts 
out,— 

‘*T seen two of them city fellers over at the 
station, Lomy; it was young Mr. Gleason an’ 
that writin’ chap. I tole ’em you was power- 
ful poorly, an’ they said they’d come over this 
evenin’, seein’ ’twas moonlight an’ they was 
goin’ away in the mornin’.”’ 

So all her high resolves were in vain. I put 
a pretty loose gown on Leoma, and, as she 
lies back on her pillow, she looks very fair and 
sweet, The young men come up the narrow 

th, and Mrs. Huddleson shows them into 

omy’s room. She has been weaning. Some 
of her neighbours are with her, and have told 
her she cannot keep her daughter long. The 
sick girl lays her hot slender hand in each 
man's palm for a moment, and I wonder how 
they can fail to see the yearning look she fixes 
on Gleason's pitying face. They stay only a 
few minutes, and, when they go, I walk to the 
brow of the hill with them and issue a com- 
mand for them to come over again in the 
morning—they can home another day. 
For I have determined to tell Gleason all. 

So, the next morning, I go to meet them, 
and, sending Ben Van Dyke ahead, I tell Will 
Gleason that the girl whose life is going out so 
surely and so fast dies for love of him. Don’t 
ask me to paint for you his pain and sorrow. 
I tell him, somewhat hardly perhaps, that it 
is too late—I know it was always too late— 
and that all he can do is to make Lomy’s last 
hours—alas! so few—easy. 

She has bidden her farewell to her mother 
and father, to stalwart Johnand “little Bud.”’ 
Some of the good rude neighbours are there, 
and Van Dyke waits for us. He too goes in 
and says good-bye to Lomy, kissing the white 
brow and soft cheek as a brother might. Then 
Will and I enter, and he kneels by the little 
white cot and takes her in his arms, 

‘‘ Ah, you know,” she murmurs; ‘‘ you know 
at last.” 

“Yes, I know,” he answers, gently; ‘' and 
I will not leave you again.” 

What tears are shed, what prayers prayed, 
I never know, nor seek to know. By and-by, 
I go in, and I see the end is very near. Once 
more the family enter and break into loud 
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weeping, are hushed and comforted by Lomy. 
and go out. Once more Will Gleason and I 
are alone with the parting soul. Ouce more 
he takes her in his arms, and, as she rests her 
head on his breast and turns her lips to his, 
ehe whispers, — - 

“T would have died—a year ago—for this.” 
And, as he bends over her, the last breath dies 
into a sigh, and what was Leoma is but clay 
— beautifal indeed, but clay. 

From far and near, the country people 
come to the funeral. Flowers lie all about 
her; but they do not quite hide the little 
packet on the pulseless bresst—only a photo- 
graph. 

We lay her away in the soft light of an 
April afternoon and return to the lonely house 
with old Lum and his wife—lonely indeed to 
them. Ben and Will and I go back to the city 
and take up our round of work; but we each 
epare a day occasionally, going up with a box 
of flowers to wreathe around the granite cross 
over Lomy’s grave. Edith Gleason goes with 
us sometimes; but she does not know that 
her husband was with the girl when she died, 
nor that she died of love for him. And I 
think she never will. G. 8. 








FACETLA, 
—o— 


A waisrcoat of some pronounced plaid is 
recommended, for a heavy eater. It enables 
him to keep.a check on his stomach. 

Mas, Rizy: “ Are yez on calling turms wid 
our neighbour?” Mrs. Murphey: ‘Ave 
coorse lam. She called me a thafe, an’ I 
called her another.” 

Sue (at the theatre): ‘‘ Whata long, stagy 
stride Mr. Ham, the tragedian, has.” He: 
“Yes; I understand he has acquired that 
gait by travelling on every other tie.’’ 

A WELL-kNown physician says that the guillo- 
tine is the most comfortable death. Every 
doctor should have one in his surgery, and 
thereby savehis patients much suffering. 

‘* Gzorcz,” she whispered, ‘“‘ what was that 
you asked for?"’ “Noodle soup, dear.” 
** But, George, isn’t it something like canni- 
balism for you to eat such food as that?” 

NEAR. stcHTED hens are not so bad after all. 
Jones said he had one once that ate a quart 
of sawdust, supposing it was meal, and then 
went off and laid a nestful of door knobs, 
Bat Jones is near-sighted himzelf. 

“Turis is very strange,’’ remarked Billy 
Bliven, thoughtfally, after he had tasted the 
contents of his butter dish. ‘‘ Very strange, 
indeed.” ‘‘ Whatisstrange?” ‘That such 
delicate, pale butter should turn out to be so 
robust,” 

NEwLy arrived emigrant: ‘“‘But what good 
dol git ontay it, if I join the Milaysian 
Matual Binifit and Protective Association ?” 
Acclimated Milesian’: “We bury a mimber 
ivery Soonday, an’ it’s a beautiful drive to the 
cimetary.” 

** Don't you believe the milk I sell you is 
pure?” asked a milkman of a customer who 
complained that the lacteal fluid looked rather 
blac. ‘“ I won't tell’ you what I believe,” 
replied the customer, “but I know your milk 
makes my mouth water:” 

A §Srarvrxec Man's Reoqvest.—Tramp (to 
woman): ‘‘Can you give me something to 
eat, madam?" Woman: ‘‘ Naw; thereain’t 
a thing in the house; an’ besides, I’ve got a 
couple of letters to write an’ no time to 
bother.’ .Tramp (pleadingly): ‘‘ Madam, let 
me lick the stamps. I can’t starve.” 

Dearness A Preasune.—‘I am told, sir, 
that you are quite hard of hearing,” ‘ Your 
information was correct; but what about it ?”’ 
**I can cure deafness in a month, and if I 
can’t cure you I will charge nothing,” ‘ Why, 
I wouldn’t be cured for a thousand pounds,” 
“ You wouldn’t? Why not?" “ My daughter 
plays the piano,” 





Camp: “Grandpa, how old are you?” 
Grandpa: * I am eighty-seven years old, my 
little dear.’ Child: “Then you were born 
eighty years beforeI was?” Grandpa: “ Yes, 
my dear little girl.” Child: ‘What a long, 
long time you had alone waiting for me.” 

Arter a heated debate, one of the members 
turued to another whom he expected would 
help him, and said: ‘‘ Why didn’t you help us 
out? You never opened your month once 
during the entire debate.” ‘Oh, yes, I did. 
I yawned through yonr entire speech,” was 
the reply. 

Cuirrx: “ What did number ten want?” 
Hall-Boy: ‘‘ Nothin’. Hedidn’tring. Must 
a’ been some other number, sir. He said he 
didn’t ring, an’ didn’t want anything, an’ he 
says he’s very comfortable, sir.” ‘‘ Very com- 
fortable! He’s got one of the cheapest rooms 
in the house. Go turn the heat off.” 

Jupcr B, (with emphasis) : “ Clara, is that 
fellow George coming round here again to- 
night?” Clara (hopelessly): ‘I believe 80, 
papa.” Judge B.: ‘ Well, daughter, remem- 
ber that this house closes at ten sharp,and—” 
Clara (hastily): ‘‘ Oh, George will be here be- 
fore that, papa; please don’t worry.” 

Sare Wuisxy.—Sympathising friend : ‘‘ And 
so you have had an attack of the D. T.’s?” 
Victim (ruefully): “I have, and I hope I'll 
never have another.” §. F.: ‘I'd advise you 
to drink nothing but Irish whisky hereafter.” 
V.: “What good would that do?” §. F.: 
heey are no snakes in Irish whisky, you 

now.” 


Revencr 1s Sweet.—t Mother,” said Miss 
Clara, ‘do yon think Bobby ought to lounge 
in that handsome chair?” ‘Certainly not, 
Bobby,” eaid his mother, reprovingly; ‘ you 
might break it.’ “If it’s strong enough to 
hold Clara and Mr. Featherly,’’ argued Bobby, 
a3 he slowly slid down, “it ought to be strong 
enough to hold a little boy.” 


A maw being overtaken by a shower, sought 
shelter from the rain in the house of a negro 
fiddler. On entering, he found the negro in 
the only dry spot in the honse—the chimney 
corner—as happy as a grig, fiddling most 
merrily. Our traveller tried to keep dry, but 
the rain came in from all quarters. ‘ Jack,” 
said he, “ why don’t you fix your house?’’ 
O, cause ’errain, so I can't.” “ But why 
don’t you fix it when it don't rain?’ ‘0, 
when er don’t rain ’er don't need no fixing.”’ 


A Fanuen's Prorecror —Noted Electrician : 
“T see you still have that old notion that a 
lightning rod is a protection.” Country 
Farmer: ‘‘I have.” ‘‘ Well, of course, you 
don’t keep up with the electrical progress of 
the age, and can’t be expected” ‘I take 
half a dozen newspapers and three magazines, 
including the Electrical Review, sir.” ‘ You 
do! Well, well! Now, sir, if that isthe case, 
will you be kind enough to tell me-what you 
think a lightning rod on your house protects 
youfrom?” “ Lightning rod agents.” 


A Rarisn Hrr.—An old village physician, 
Dr. Lancet, on his way, one pleasant 
summer’s day, to visit a patient—jogging 
sturdily along on foot—chanced to meet the 
young clergyman of the new society, in com- 
pany with two grown-up sons of a heterodox 
minister of a neighbouring town. Now Dr. 
Lancet was orthodox to the backbone, and he 
had little patience with what he deemed 
heretical; yet he was of a genial disposition, 
and intensely social. ‘‘ Well, well, parson, 
where now?’’ said the worthy doctor. The 
two young menin company with the divine 
were preparing for the ministry, albeit the 
were dressed more like a pair of thoroug 
‘‘gports” than like divinity students. ‘“ We 
are off for a jaunt, doctor,” the clergyman 
replied, and then added, laughingly, “ I told 
Deacon Standish—old Miles—that I'd come 
over some day and help him get in his hay. 
I am bound there now.” ‘ Oho!” cried 
Lancet, with a tremendous chuckle. ‘ Good! 
You are going well armed and equipped—with 
rakes!’? That closed the colloquy. 





Minister's Wife: ‘‘ Richard, I wish yon'@ 
give me money to buy some butions for the 
children’s clothing.’”? Minister: * Wait unti] 
after Sanday, my dear. I’m going to ask the 
congregation at that time for an extra collec. 
tion.” 

Wrrr (who is playing chezs with her hus. 
band): ‘Don’t you know that to-day is m 
birthday?" Husband (abstractedly) : “ty 
it?” “Yes, Ain't you going to give me any. 
thing as a birthday present?” ‘I had for. 
gotten all about it. Certainly I'll give you 
something. I'll let you take a pawn.” 

Bryonp Beirer.—Excitable Man: “I gee 
by the papers that a policeman has gone 
crazy because the girl he wanted wonuldn’t 
have him,”* Police Inspector: “‘ Surely there 
must be some mistake about that.” E.M. : 
“Didn't you ever hear of a policeman going 
crazy?” P.I.: “I never heard of a girl re. 
fusing a policeman.” 

Hap Cause To sz Nervovs.—Passenger (to 
guard on railway): ‘‘ You seem nervous and 
excited, guard. Anything wrong?” Guard: 
“Wrong! I should say so! I’ve made a 
mistake, an’ if we don’t reach Samborn switch 
in five minutes the train is doomed. Talk 
about being nervous, you would be nervous 
yourself if you were in my place! Ticket, 
please.” 


A Puzztzr —A bootblack at a hotel brought 
a traveller, one morning, a pair of boots, the 
leg of one of which was much longer than the 
other. ‘“* How comes it, you rascal, that these 
boots are not of the same length?” he ex. 
claimed. ‘I really do not know, sir; but 
what bothers me the most is that the pair 
down stairs are in the same fix,” replied the 
bootblack. 


An Inceniovs Atarm —First Miner : ‘' Great 
Mailligan! what's Mike got that candle stuck 
in his ear for?’’ Second Miner: ‘‘Oh! How 
long ye been over? ‘That's an alarm candle— 
see? Mike’s got to wake to go on th’ four 
o'clock shift up in th’ shaft; candle burnsan 
inch an hour. Mike’s made his calculations 
on it; w'en th’ candle burns down to his ear 
it's four o’clock—see? ”’ 

“Bur, George,” said the young lady, “if 
you would state the case to papa as fally as 
you have to me, I think he would consent to 
our union. He could help you, you know. 
With that patent clothes-rack of yours, the 
whole country for a field, and papa at your 
back——” “It’s your papa at my back that 
I am afraid of, Laura,” ejaculated George, 
moving uneasily in his chair. 


A Disapromstuent.—A Paris correspondent 
recalls a story of the unsuccessfal efforts of a 
citizen of Marseilles to hear Meyerbeer’s 
“ Haoguenots’’in that city. Employed by @ 
corporation not in the habit of giving holidays, 
he at last succeeded, after waiting thirty 
years, in obtaining a two days’ leave of ab- 
sence. It was his only chance, and he came 
to Paria as rapidly as the “tram express” 
would bring him, As luck would have it, they 
were playing the ‘' Huguenots.” Needless to 
say that he rashed off to the opera the mo- 
ment after he had reached his hotel, bought 
an expensive seat, and was on hand to claim it 
as soon a8 the doors were opened. Physical 
weariness, however, is more potent than even 
the prospect of the gratification of a long- 
delayed desire. Oor worthy connoisseur had 
been all ‘‘ broken up” by his long journey by 
rail, and when he tock his coveted seat was 
half dead with fatigue. What happened was 
provoking, although altogether natural. 
Bored by the long wait before the rising of 
the curtain, he first yawned, then stretol 
himself out in his too comfortable position, 
and in a few seconds was fast asleep. About 
a quarter past twelve the well-known janitor, 
Louis ——, came to awaken the tired traveller. 
“What! eh? Going to begin?” ‘No,’ 
replied the employé, ‘‘it has just finished. 
You must go homé.” The poor man took the 
train back to Marseilles ; and, it is eaid, died 
withont having seen the famous “' Huguenots. 
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———— 
SOCIETY. 


Ir is said that Queen Victoria is much dis- 
pleased with Princs Henry of Battenberg, 
pecause of some slighting remarks concerning 
Scotland and the Scotch, which that gentle- 
man let fall, In fact, it is asserted that the 
Queen does not get on very well with Prince 
Henry, and that Her Majesty regrets having 
allowed the marriage to take place. When 
the Marquis of Stafford was at Eton, his 
schoolfeliowa used to chaff him about being 
“kept for Princess Beatrice,” and although 
doubtless the Queen regrets now that the 
nobie lord was not preserved for such a pur- 
pose, we could but think, while gazing on the 
lovely face of Lady Stafford at the Opera, the 
other night, that the heir to the Dukedom 
of Sutherland has every reason to rejoice 
that things are not different from what they 
are. 

We are informed that the sum to be ex- 
pended on the Royal yachts, Victoria and 
Albert and the Osborne, including the electric 
light, will be little short of £10,000. These 
next to useless playthings have cost the nation 
considerably over a quarter of a million 
sterling, and the item in the Civil List each 
year for maintaining them runs into five 
figures. 

For the wedding of Prince Henry and 
Princess Irene the Empress Victoria was 
dresced in pale green silk, with a plastron of 
white silver brocade, and a train of a delicate 
shade of blue green; her Majesty wore a 
diadem of diamonds, with white plumes, and 
magnificent diamonds on her aeck and arms; 
the Crown Princess was in white silk, with 
the handsome red ribbon of the Russian Order 
of St. Katherine, &c. The bride herself 
looked very sweet in her snowy robes, the 
bodice trimmed with a set of large dia- 
monds, while a huge necklace and magnifi. 
cent suite of diamonds completed her 
parure, all family jewels of the Royal House 
of Hohenzallern. 

Tue ex-Empress Eagénie has been several 
times of late at the Italian exhibition, and is 
understood to have made some large pur- 
chases of works of artand wares of Italian 
manufacture. 

Lorp Raxpoirg and his charming wife have 
definitely settled to spend the summer at 
Newport Rhode Island. Of course, as every- 
body knows, Lady Randolph is the second 
daughter of a well-known New York stock- 
broker, Leonard Jerome by name; but what 
is not so well known is, that Mr. Jerome 
allows his son-in-law, Lord Randolph, the 
rents of the Jockey Club building st the 
corner of Madison Avenue and Twenty- 
sixth-street, New York, which is a pleasant 
and considerable addition to Lord Randolph’s 
income, 

Tae big garden party at the Elysée in 
Paris the other day was a brilliant success; 
Madame Carnot, a charming hostess, looked 
very wellin her handsome costume of deep 
black, The guests amused themselves with 
lawn-tennis and croquet, and sat down 
at six o'clock to a refection which the 
Parisian newspapers, amusing to relate, 
called lunch assis; but which was, in fact, 
an elegant spread of the ‘‘high tea” de- 
scription. The President's hospitalities are 
very popular, they are well-arranged and 

dsomely carried out, without too great 
an ostentation of luxury, which might be 
hurtful) to the Republican mind: and 
Madame Carnot knows the meaning of 
the word “conversation,” as all the clever 
men and women of the day gather round 
her with pleasure, so that the Elysée parties 
are really enjoyable. 

Tue “ Prayer Book Parade gathering,” says 
Modern Society, in the Park on Sanday was 
very numerously attended, and was altogether 
by far the best show that the season has keen 
able to boast as yet, 





STATISTICS. 


Manriacz.—A corrected table has been pub- 
lished of the average ages at marriage of 
perzons in different ranks of life in 1884-85, 
showing that among miners, textile hands, 
shoemakers, tailors, artisans, and labourers 
the ages of the bachelors at marriage ranged 
from 24:06 to 25.56, while the ages of the 
spinsters marrying in the same classes of life 
were respectively—22'46, 23°43, 24:31, 23°70, 
and 23°66, In the class of commercial clerks 
the age of the males at marriage was 26°25, 
of females, 24°43 ; shopkeepers and shopmen, 
males, 2625, females, 24:22; farmers and 
farmers’ sons, 2923, females, 26-91; pro- 
fessional and independent classes, males, 
31-22, females, 26 40. 

Occupations IN WHICH Women sare Eux- 
PLOYED,—The number of women employed in 
definite occupations in England and Wales 
was, at the census of 1881, 3,403,918. Of 
these 1,599,739 were employed in various 
industries, constituting a little over one-fourth 
of the industrial population, 64,840 were en- 
gaged in agriculture, and 1,545,302 were 
domestic servants. The remaining women 
who are paid for their work are employed in 
teaching, nursing, laundry, and other minor 
occupations. Outside .these are 4,458,908 
women who are “ unocoupied’’—that is, un- 
paid—and of whom the census report says 
that they are mostly married and employed in 
domestic and other work. As these do not 
render service for pecuniary remuneration, we 
are not here concerned with them, save to note 
that the women who gain their own livelihood 
number but one million less than their so- 
called ‘‘ more fortunate sisters.” 





GEMS, 


Searcy not who spoke this or that, but mark 
what is spoken. 

Mistaxes in life are like mile stones on the 
highway—we can make no use of them until 
we are abreast of or pass them. 

“Au genius,” says a® magazine writer, 
‘may be included under one common defini- 
tion as the power of creating a new thing.” 

Wauen self-interest inclines a man to print, 
he should consider that the buyer expects a 
pennyworth for his penny ; also that it is pos- 
sible to publish a book of no value, which. is 
too frequently the habit of mercenary people. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


New Coniece Puppinc.—Grate, the cramb 
of a two-penny loaf, shred suet 8oz, and mix 
with Soz. of currants, one of citron mixed 
fine, one of orange, # handful of sugar, halfa 
nutmeg, three eggs beaten, yolk and white 
separately. Mix, and make into the shape of 
and size of a goose-egg. Put half.a-pound of 
butter into a frying-pan; and when melted 
and quite hot, stew them gently in it over a 
stove ; turn them two or three times till of a 
fine light brown. Mix a glass of brandy with 
the butter. Serve with pudding sauce. 

Vean Parrres. — Cat portions of the neck 
or breast of veal into small pieces, and, with 
a little salé pork, cut fine, stew gently for ten 
or fifteen minutes; season with pepper and 
salt and a small piece of celery chop 
coarsely, also of the yellow top, picked (not 
chopped) up; stir ina paste made of a table- 
spoonful of flour, the yolk of oneegg, and milk 
to make a thin batter; let all come to a boil, 
and it is ready for the patties. Make the 
patties of a light, flaky crust, as for tarts; cut 
round, the size of a small sauce-plate; the 
centre of each, for abont three inches, cut half 
way through, to be raised and serve as a cover. 
Pat a spoonsfal of the stew in each cruat, lay 
on it the top, and serve. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


| 

Opp Twists or CHaracrer.—It frequently ) 
happens that some very good people can never ‘ 
quite “hit it off” with other gocd psople. | 
Evidently one or both parties have an obscure 
corner or two to clean. Along with sterling 
virtues, and many good qualities, they may 
be too self-willed, opinionated, or have some 
unpleasant odd cranks and twists, or maybe 
they are what the Scotch call ‘' pernickety;’’ 
too particular, having one or more small dis- 
agreeable ways, and bothersome little formal 
rules of life, which are as unalterable as the 
laws of the Medes and Persians, things which 
are no great harm in themselves, but which 
are a great bore to those who have to put up : 
with them, and especially to those who have 
to serve them. I believe if they had to stand | 
the same thing from others they would find 4 
it about as irksome as wearing a strait jacket. 

‘Oh well,”’ you say, ‘‘ of course it isn’t nice 

among our acquaintances ; butaren't servants 

hired to do our work?” Certainly ; but they 

are not hired to put up with your irritating 
peculiarities as well. Try to put yourselves 

in their place, and how would it feel to meekly 

bear it all? By walking always in an at- i 
mosphere of politeness, life may be made-- ~~ 

much smoother to yourself and to those with 

whom you come in contact. 

A Great Frencu Inpustry.— At several 
places south of Lyons perfumes are manufac- | 
tured from flowers, but tha great centre of | 

| 
“ 








the industry is at Grasse, a pretty little 

mountain city perched on a sunny slope at 

the head of a valley twelve miles long, which 

opens upon the Mediterranean'coast at Cannes. 

There is a branch railroad from Cannes up 

the valley to Grasse, and the whole country 

thereabouts, although rugged and aterile tc 

look at from a distance, has grown fat and 

rich out of flower-farming and perfume manu- 

facture, which have been carried on there for 

more than a century. As a rule the best 

blossoms are smal| or medium in size, simple 

in form and grown upon ground sheliered by 

adjacent hills from the cold winds; but never- 

theless from one to two thousand feet above 

the level of the sea, By simple in form the 

single natural flower, not the double, artifi- 

cially developed violet or tuberose of the fancy 

gardeners is understood. The business of 

flower-farming and perfume manufacture are 

essentially distinct. A few companies and 

firms at Grasse have small flower farms, but: 

the bulk of their blosezoms are bought like q 
hay, from the peasant farmers who come to . 
market with loads of roses, violets, jonquils, 

and other flowers, which they raise and sell 

like lettuce or cabbage. The flowers are 

gathered in the evening or early morning while 

the dew is on them, and the scene in the 

ae little city as the long trains of blossom- 

aden carts come in soon after sunrise is 

charming. Owing to the large varieties of 

flowers used, the harvest continues nearly 

throughout the year. Only the simple, most 

natural varieties of flowers are used. The 

roses that are grown by tonsa for this purpose 

ere the plain pink June rose, that every 

country schoolboy in England has picked 

from the bushes in the garden or dooryard, 

and presented blushingly to his schoolmistress. 

The single white jonquil, the wild violet, the 

single tuberose are the only ones. known to the 

perfamers. For orange blossoms a small, 

bitter, non-edible variety is used, which makes 

up for its poor fruit by producing a wealth of 

blossoms that are large, white, and heavy 

with perfame. There is nothing in the grow- 

ing of flowers that any peasant farmer of j 
Neale intelligence cannot readily master. wl 
It ig in the manufacture of the perfumes from ; 
the gathered blossoms that the greatest skill 
and experience are required. It requires 

capital, too, but the profits of the business 

are liberal, and those who have been 

long enough engaged in it have no want of 





money. 
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P F.—Not known to us. C. G. V.—November 13, 186, fell cn Saturday ; ond 
NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. E. B. H.—1. The brooder. 2. The man goes round the September 24, 1569, was called “ Black Friday. 


——— 
Ernest.—l. Yes, 2. Third cousin. 
C. V.—A great many unquestionably are. 
Putt.—Try bathing with buttermilk every morning. 


D, R.—Unable toinform you. Write tosome paper 
in the city named. 


Q. A.—1l. Yes; freehand drawing. 2. A course of 
lessons will be necessary. 


Harriet.—1. We can recommend nothing but good 
olive oil. 2. Certainly not. 


C. N. 0.—The ingredients are not known to us; 
besides, it is a patented article. 


Mavp.—Forget and forgive, and do not be above 
owning that yeu are in the wrong. 


Frossre Bett.—1. Decidedly tall. 2. Bright brown or 
black. 3. It is pronounced as if spelt ‘ tee.” 


G. W.—Wheat is supposed to have first come from 
Asia. It is not known to grow wild anywhere. 


R. C.—1. No directions that would be of practical use 
to an inexperienced person. 2. For a youth of nineteen 
your penmanship is very fair. 

Warenam.—Cease visiting her for a little while. 
Judicious coolness works wonders sometimes with young 
ladies inclined to be capricious. 


A. M.—An adult's eyelashes cannot be lengthened by 
clipping the ends, this plan being successful only in the 
case of infants or very young children. 


MontioreE F.—1. Not necessarily, but they should be 
washed and cleaned after use, 2. brown. 3, Very 
Cark brown. 4. Medium ; No. 2 the finer. 


E, B. B.—The skin is sometimes called the “ third 
lung,” as its office is to throw off impure and effete 
matter from the body through its pores by perspiration. 


E. B. W.—1. Try Buenos Ayres. 2. Portuguese, 
Spanish, and French. The Janguage of the first is 
closely allied to the Spanish. We think your prospects 
would be good. 


E. W.—The second lady referred to has no reason to 
be offended, unless it is the invariable practice of the 
gentleman to invite the other lady first. In that case 
the lady complaining would be indeed ‘‘ second choice.” 


A. Reaper.—You had much better go on with your 
studies, improve your mind and your handwriting, and 
cease to trouble about hair, at eyes, and signs, and 
wonders, and mesmerism, till you are three or four 
years older. 


F. L. N.—To + whitewashed or kalsomined walls, 
make flour starch as you would for starching calico 
clothes, and, with a whitewash brush, wet the wall with 
the starch. Let it dry; then, when you wish to apply 
the paper, wet the wall and paper both with the starch, 
and apply the paper. This method is simple and in- 
expensive, and saves a great deal of trouble and time. 


E. E. W.—1. A broker must obey the directions of his 
principal. If he should sell without notice, and the 
market price should rise, he is liable to the principal for 
all the profits he ht have made for holding the 
stock. 2. Where stocks are sold ‘‘on a ” as 
where the poe furnishes ten per cent, of the 
amount, and the ker the balance, and the market 
price falls, the broker must give notice to the principal 
before he can sell to protect his advances. If the 
principle does not furnish more “ margin,” the broker 
may then sell with impunity. 


E. A. A.—To make bread muffins take four thick 
slices of bakers’ bread, and cut off all the crust. Lay 
them in a , and pour boiling water over them, but 
only enough to soak them well. Cover the bread, and 
after it has stood an hour, off the water, and stir 
the baked bread until it isa smooth mash. Then mix 
in two tablespoonsful of sifted flour, and half a pint of 
milk. Having beaten two eggs very light, stir them 
gradually, into the mixture. Grease some muffin : 
set them on a hot griddle, and pour into each a nm 
of the mixture. Bake them brown; send them to the 
table hot ; pull them open with your fingers, and spread 
on the butter. If these directions be carefully followed, 
the muffins will be found light and nice. 


M. S.—1. As the date tree, which ws in North 
Africa, Arabia, and Persia, is quite tall and straight, 
and |bas no branches, it is difficult to climb, but the 
Arabs reach the top in the following way: They put a 
rope round their back and under their armpits, and then 
round the tree, and tie the endsina knot. Putting the 
rope into one of the notches left by the fallen stalk of a 
leaf, they slip the rope down to about the middle of 
the back, and then taking hold of the trunk with their 
hands and knees, raise themselves up a few inches. 
Then, while holding fast with knees, feet, and one hand, 
they slip the rope up with the other hand until it rests 
on the next notch, and so on until they accomp! 
their work. They then pluck the fruit and throw it 
lown into a cloth held by other men for the purpose. 
2. Thetree bears at the top a crown of forty to eighty 
leaves, generally eight to ten feet long, among which 
the fruit hangs in bunches. Dates are usually brought 
to this country pounded together in a mass, Fresh or 
dried they constitute one of the chief articles of food in 
Africa. date tree is described as one of the most 
useful trees in the world. The trunk makes timber for 
houses and fences, and wood for fuel; the leaves are 
used for making baskets, bags, mats, fans, and brushes. 
Gil is made by grinding an jing the stones of the 
frait, and what is left is fed to cattle. Wine is also 
made from the fruit. 





tree and all withia the circle. 


C. C.—‘‘ We take no note of time but from its loss,” 
occurs in Young's “‘ Night Thoughts.” 


C. H. W.—The average speed of the steamship, Ci'y of 
Rome, is stated to be seventeen and a-half miles au hour. 


G. G. L.—If you will give us the number of the paper 
in which the poem appeared, we may be able to oblige 
you. 


E. A. H.—The largest organ In the world is in the 
cathedral at Garden City, Long Island, U.S. It cost 
£20,000. 

M. L. G.—The goldfish ay in globes subsist upon 
the animalcules with which the water abounds, They 
are invisible to the human eye. 


D. T. N.—The bibliography of Napoleon, as has been 
said, forms a literature, and we can therefore refer only 
to a few of the leading works requested, in French and 
English, as follows: ‘‘Memoires,” by Bourrienne ; 
“Souvenirs Historiques,” by the Duchess d'Abrantes ; 
‘* Memorial de Sainte-Helene,” by Las Cases; “ Voice 
from St. Helena,” by Barry O'Meara; ‘‘ Le Consulat et 
L'Empire,” by Thiers (20 vols.); ‘‘ Histoire de France et 
de Napoleon,” by Thibaudeau (10 vols.) ; ‘' Vie Politique 
et Militaire de Napoleon,” by Jomini (4 vols.) ; and the 
works of Montholon and Gourgand under Napoleon’s 
dictation. Among later histories of Napoleon are those 
Elias Regnault and M. de Norvius. The biographies of 
Napoleon by Sir Walter Scott, Lockhart, Hazlitt, Abbott, 
and Headley are so well known that it is not necessary 
to repeat them here. This is all the information we can 
give you on the subject of your query. 


SOMETIME, 


Ou, when some joy we prized the most, 
Or hope we treasured, fond and real, 
Has left us but its shimmering ghost 
t And wounds that only time can heal, 


How hard to tread the walks of earth 
And mingle with the curious throng, 

To laugh the laugh of hollow mirth, 
And join in empty jest and song. 


For, to the world, what is our woe? 
What if we fall by wayside drear ? 

Both priest and Levite come and go 
Ere good Samaritan draws near. 


The years steal by with patient feet, 
The same as when our hearts were glad, 
And laughter beams from eyes we meet, 
That never weep when we are sad. 


Ah, well; we re drawing near the end 
Of all our hopes and all our fears, 
And in that goal to which we tend 
We'll need no sympathizing tears. ula 
». 8. 


R D. 8.—The gauchos (pronounced gow-chos) are 
horsemen of the in the Argentine and other South 
American republics. They are generally tall and grace- 
ful. Their hair is black, and frequently worn long, and 
they have full beards and moustaches. e women are 
usually very handsome. The dress of the men consists 
of a loose flowing shirt fancifully embroidered, and wide 
trousers. That of the women is composed of a low-cut 
tightly-fitting bodice and short skirt, with a shawl to 
cover the head and shoulders, When on horseback they 
often wear European dresses. The gauchos are very fine 
horsemen. _ Their occupations are breaking in wild 
horses, watching wild herds, and marking and slaughter- 
ing the animals. As guides, they are invaluable. In 
some of the South American struggles the gauchos 
have not been inactive, but on the contrary have 
achieved honours in their respective republics. The 

uchos dwellings are rude huts, with walls of alternate 
| acer of willow and mud, the roofs being thatched. 


M. M. N.—There are two expeditions known in his- 
tory as the ‘‘ Children’s Crusade.” In the spring of 1212 
a neh péasant boy, named Stephen, !preached a 
crusade of boys. Though the enterprise was condemned 
by the University of Paris and by royal edict, neverthe- 
less several thousand boys, by some estimated as high 
as 30,005, embarked at les in August of that year. 
They were shipwrecked on the island of San Pietro, and 
the greater part hed; the rest were sold into 
slavery to the Mohammedans, A similar expedition, 
advocated by a t boy named Nicholas, in Ger- 
many, mustered at Cologne ; but, after various disasters, 
it was abandoned. The crusades, or holy wars, were 
undertaken by the Christian powers to drive the infidels 
from Jerusalem, and the adjacent countries called the 
Holy Land. They were projected by Peter Gautier, 
called Peter the Hermit, an enthusiast and French 
officer of Amiens, who had quitted the military profes- 
sion and turned pilgrim. Having travelled to the Holy 
Land, he —— on his return, to Pope Urban IT. that 
infidels should be in m of the famous city where 
the author of C ity first promulgated his sacred 
doctrines, Urban convened a council of 310 bishops at 
Clermont, in France, at which the Ambassadors of the 
chief Christian potentates assisted, and gave Peter the 
commission to excite all Europe to a general war, 
A.D. 1094, The holy rs at first wore a red cross 


on the shoulder or breast, but different colours were 
subsequently adopted by different nations, Every per- 
gon who assumed the cross was known as a croise, or 
cross-vearer. The motto of the crnsader was Volonté de 
Dicu, “* God's will,” 





Frep.—Mathematical problems are never solved in 
this column, Were such queries answered we should he 
deluged with them, and questions of greater import to 
to the general reader would be forced to the wall. By 
carefully studying the rules governing the solution of 
geometrical propositions of the kind quoted you wil] 
experience no trouble in working it out. Then, again, 
the problem is not properly stated. 


Workine Boyr.—No general average of the speed ex. 
hibited by paperhangers can be stated, as the ra 
with which they can do their work is gauged by circum. 
stances and the quality of workmanship desired. 
in thé business, and having a thorough knowledge 
its requirements, you should find no difficulty in ascer. 
taining what is considered a fair day’s work by the 
average paperhanger in your vicinity. 


G. H. N.—Coldstream is a town of Berwickshire, 
Scotland, and adjoining it is the celebrated ford of the 
Tweed which was repeatedly crossed by the invading 
armies of both Scotland and England. A corps was 
raised which was subsequently included, under the 
name of the Goldstream Guards, in the brigade which 
Parliament allowed to Charles II. It retains this desig. 
nation as a regiment in the Foot Guards or Household 
Brigade, and is one of the oldest corps in the British 
Army. 


D. C. W.—Dalberg, or Dalburg, is the name of a family 
ofGermany. It was formerly so distinguished that, in 
the last three centuries and a half of the empire, at each 
imperial coronation the herald was required to 
‘* Is there no Dalberg present ?” whereupon the member 
of the family who Lap to be present stepped for. 
ward and was made first knight of the empire. 
its most distinguished members have m Johann 
Wolfgang Heribert, Emmerich Joseph, and Karl Theodor 
Anton Maria. The last named died in 1817. 


B. L. E.—During the war between England and the 
newly formed American Republic, the exchange of 
prisoners became a subject of negotiation. The British, 
at firat, refused to exchange on equal terms, because the 
Americans were rebels, but Howe, in 1777, having about 
five thousand on his hands, opened a correspondence 
with Washington. The latter had before been solicitous 
to effect an exchange, but he now objected to it, on the 
ground that it would only be giving well-fed and healthy 
British prisoners for pan, Le diseased Americans; 
the British having in many instances left the American 
prisoners to the care of the Tories in New York, where 
they were crowded into ill-ventilated warehouses, and 
loathsome hulks anchored in the bay. Washington's 
policy was seemingly a severe one, but he felt justified 

adopting it, and it was sanctioned by Congress, 


E. A. A.—Lavender is an aromatic stimulant and 
tonic, but is seldom given in its crude state. It is 
esteemed useful in certain conditions of nervous debility, 
and renders other medicines more acceptable to the 
palate and cordial to the stomach. For faintness or any 
gastric disturbance, thirty drops to a teaspoonful may 
be given with sweetened water or on a lump of sugar. 
In cases of inflammation of the stomach it should not 
be given, unless with caution. To make the com- 
pound tincture of lavender, take three fluid drachms 
of oil of lavender, one and a- drachms of oil of anise, 
one ounce of powdered cloves, three drachms of 
one ounce of , two ounces of red saunders, 
one gallon of Jamaica rum. Mix, and macerate fourteen 
days. Then express and filter. Tnisis often used for 
hysterics and faintness. Dose, from one to three tea- 
spoonfuls, in water. 


Cc. L. C.—The proper form of introduction is to pre- 
sent the gentleman to the lady, the younger to the 
older, the inferior to the superior. The exact words to 
be used in such cases is immaterial, so that the py 4 
order is preserved ; but whatever the form, it is of 
utmost importance that each name should be ken 
distinctly. If several persons are to be presented to 
one individual, first mention the name of the latter, 
and then call the others in succession, bowing slightly 
as each name is pronounced. In introducing members 
of your own family, be careful not only to specify the 
degree of a to give the name also, Be 
sure to give a person epoccesiate title, if possessed of 
such. ends meeting at public places are not obliged 
to introduce each other to chance 
to be with 
place, the acquaintance need not be kept up unless de- 
sired. Two persons who have been properly intro- 
duced, have in future certain claims upon one ano’ 
acquaintance, which should be recognized, unless there 
are sufficient reasons for overlook them. Even in 
that case good preeding dictates a formal bow of re- 
cognition upon meeting, which of itself encourages 20 
familiarity. 
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THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE 
is admitted by the Profession to be the most wonderful and valuable remedy ever discovered. 
is the best remedy known for COUGHS, CONSUMPTION, BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA. 
effectually checks and arrests those too often fatal diseaxes— DI PHTHERIA, FEVER, CROUP, AGUE. 
acts like a charm in Diarrhea, and is the only specific in CEOLKRA and DYSENTERY. 
effectually cuts short all attacks of RPILEPSY. HYSTERIA, PALPITATION, and SPASMS, 
is the only palliative in, NEURALGIA, BHKOMATISM, GOUT, CANCER, TOOTHACHE, MENINGITIS, &c. 


From SYMES & Co., Pharmaceuticvul Chemists, Medical Hall, Simla, January 5, 1880. mA 
Deak Str,—We embrace this opoortunity of congratulating you upon the wide-spread reputation this justly esteemed merlicine, 


DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE 


Dr. J. Collis Browne’s Chlorodyne, has earned for itself, not only.in Hindostan, but all over the East, As a remedy of general utility, we much question whether a 
better is imported into the country, and we shall be glad to hear of it» nding a place in every Anglo-Indian home. We could multiply instances ad infinitum of the 
extraordinary efficacy of Dr. Collis Browne's Chiorodyne in Diarrhea and Dysentery, Spasms, Crantpa, Neuralgia, the Vomiting of Pregnancy, and as a general sedative, 


that have occurred under our personal observation during many years. 


In Gholeraic Diarrhiea, and even in the more terrible forms of Cholera itself, we have witnessed 


its surprisingly controlling power. We have never used any other form of this medicine than Collis Browne’s, from a firm convietion that it is decidedly the best, and 
also from a sense of duty we owe tothe profession and the public, as we are of opinion that the substitution of anv other than Collis Browne's is a deliberate breach of 


faith on the part of the Chemist to prescriber and patient alike. 


We are, Sir, faithfully yours, SYMES & Co, 
Members of the Pharm. Society of Great Britain, His Excellency the Viceroy’s Chemists. 


Vice-Chancellor Wood stated that Dr. J. Counts Browne was undoubtedly the Inventor of Cuxororyye, that the whole story of the Defendant Fregman was 


deliberately untrue. 


Sold im Bottles at 1s. 1}d., 28. 9d., and 4s. 6d., by all Chemists. ‘ «Sole Manufacturer—J. T. DAVENPORT, 33, Great Russell St., W.C. 
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WHITE, SOUND, AND BEAUTIFUL TEETH INSURED. 


BROWN’S CELEBRATED ORIENTAL TOOTH PASTE. 


IN USE IN THE HIGHEST CIRCLES OVER SIXTY YEARS, FOR CLEANSING, BEAUTIFYING, 
AND PRESERVING THE TEETH AND GUMS TO OLD AGE. 
Sole Proprietors and Makers: 


JEWSBURY & BROWN, MANCHESTER. 
THE ORIGINAL ORIENTAL TOOTH PASTE 


Is composed only of vegetable substances blended with exquisitely fragrantcompounds. Itis distinguished by 
its extraordinary efficacy in removing tartar, insuring to the teeth the most Beautiful and Pearly Whiteness, 
and inducing a healthy action of the gums, It gives peculiar Fragrance to the Breath, and will 


PRESERVE THE TEETH AND GUMS TO OLD AGE. 
Pots, 1s. 6d., or double size; 2s. 6d. Of all Perfumers and Chemists. 








CSAUTION.—Observe the Name and Address on the Pots; also the Trade Mark (J. & B. in a Double Triangle). Without these 


none are Genuine. Imitations are Offered. 





A GLEAR COMPLEXION 





HOUSEHOLD NECESSITIES!!! 











Pimples, Black Specks, Sunburn, Freckles, 
and unsightly Blotches on the Face, Neck, 
Arms, and Hands, can be instantly re- 
moved by using Mrs. JAMES'S HERBAL 
OINTMEN11, made entirely from herbs, 
and warranted harmless. It possesses a 
most delightfal fragrance, and the lovely 
clearness it imparts to the skin astonishes 
every one. Of most Chemists, or a box 
will be sent (with testimonials and direc- 
tions for use) post-free and free from ob- 
servation, to any address on receipt of 
15 stamps, to Mrs. L. J. JAMES, 268, 


a Gay ky 














Caledonian Road, London, N. 
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cases have been cured. 


ILSON’S Patented ARTIFICIAL EAR D re D. 
The most astonishing eaten terete pom | 






Address J, H, NICHOLSON, 15, CAMDEN PARK ED, LONDON, NW. 


essay on 





POOR MAN'S FRIEND) 





DR. ROBERTS’ 


OINTMENT, & PILLS | 


A SOVEREIGN REMEDY FOR 


Burns, Eyes Inflamed, Piles, - (plaints, 
Cancer, stula, Scorbutic Com- 
Chilblains, Gangrene, Skin Diseases, and 
Eruptions, Pimples, Uleerated Legs, 


EVEN IF OF TWENTY-YRARS’ STANDING. 
Price 1s. 1}d , 2s, 9d., 11s., 22s. 


Pilule Antiscrophula, or Alterative Pills. 
These Pills are confidently recommended for the cure of 
Scrofula (commonly called Kivg’s Evil), Scorbutic Uleers, 
Leprosy, and every other disease arising from impurity of 
the blood. They are a valuable Family Aperient. 
Price 1s. 14d., 2s. 94., 48. 6d., ande22s. each. 


Prepared by BEACH & BARNICOTT, Bridport, . 


and Sold by all Chemists, . 


er 
‘ 





A MONTH'S FREE TRIAL AT HOME. 


Easy Terms of Payment. 
Carriage Paid. Prospectus Post-free. 


WEIR’S . .- 
66s.- SEWING MACHINES. 


Lock, Chain, and Twisted 
Loop Stitch, all one pride, at- 








Foot—Liitest Patented Im- 
provements — Loose Wheol— 
Larger Shuttle than any other 
Sewing Machine—Simple, Si- 
lent, Reliable, Durable—Gua- 
ranteed equal to any £10 
Sewing Michine in the World 
= for Family, Household, Dress- 

' making and Manufgeturing 
Purposes, Machiues by any other maker exchanged. 


J. Ga. WEIR, 
2, CARLISLE STREET, SOHO SQUARE, 
* - >) LONDON, W. 







tachments.ini:luded-— Hander_ 





CONSUMPTION, 
BRONCHITIS AND ASTHMA. 


WILL demonstrate to the whole world, and to suf- 
ferers from these unfortunate maladies, how they 
can be permanently cured, by an entirely New 
Method of Treatment, without the chance of failure. 
Albafflicted may write with full confidence to Mr. 
WILLIAMS, 1", Oxford Terrace, Hyde Park, London ; 
who will send full particulars to any person free of all 
charge. 





Post Free, Twelve Stamps, 


SKIN DISEASES. 


Eczema, Psoriasis, Acne, &c. 


PRACTICAL TREATISE, explaining “the Causes, 

Treatment, and Cure.of these D } with 
Directions for Diet and Baths: Mr. WILLIAMS, 10, 
Oxford Terrace, Hyde Park, London, 
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Lonpon Raraper. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 





Jour, 1888, 














A WONDERFUL MEDICINE. 





BEECHAMS PILLS 


BEECHAM'S PILLS. 
BEECHAM’S PILLS. 
BEECHAM’S PILLS. 
BEECHAM’S PILLS. 
BEEGHAM'S PILLS. 
BEECHAM’S PILLS. 
BEECHAM'S PILLS. 


ARE admitted by thousands to be worth above a Guinea a Box for Bilioue and 
Nervous Disorders, such as Wind and Pain in the Stomach, Sick Headache, 
Giddiness, Fu!lness and Swelling after Meals, Dizziness and Drowsiness, Cold 
Chills, Flushings of Heat, Loss of Appetite, Shortness of Breath, Costiveness, 
Scurvy, Blotches on the Ski, Disturbed Sleep, Frightful Dreams, and all 
Nervous and Trembling Sensations, &c. ‘The first dose will give relief in 
twenty minutes. This is no fiction, for they have done it in thousands of cases, 
Every sufferer is earnestly invited to try one Box of these Pills, and they will 
be acknowledged to be 


WORTH A GUINEA A BOX. 


For Females of all ages these Pills are invaluable. No Female should be 
without them. There is no medicine to be found to equal BEECHAM’S 
PILLS for removing any obstruction or irregularity of the system. If taken 
according to the directions given with each Box, they will soon restore females 
of all ages to sound and robust health. 

For a weak stomach, impaired digestion, and all disorders of the liver they 
act like magic, and a few doses will be found to work wonders upon the most 
important organs in the human machine. They strengthen the whole muscular 
system, restore the long-lost complexion, bring back the keen ap of appetite, 
and arouse into action, with the rosebud of health, the whole physical en 
of the human frame. These are facts admitted by thousands, embracing all 
classes of society ; and one of the best guarantees to the nervous and debilitated 
is, a PILLS have the largest sale of any patent medicine in the 
world. 

Full directions are given with each Box. Sold by all Druggists and 
Patent Medicine Dealers in the United Kingdom. 

im peony only and sold Wholesale and Retail by the Proprietor, T.. 
BEECHAM, Chemist, St. Helens, in Boxes, at 1s. 14d., and 2s. 9d. each. 








BEEGHAM’S PILLS. 


LADIES ALL USE 





STANDARD 











A lovely Bath ana Toilet Water 


will be obtained by using 

















POLIsH 


For Boots & Shoes. 


LLL 


May be had of all Boot- 
makers, 


WHOLESALE: 


1, WORSHIP ST.,E.C. 


IS INVALUABLE during the SUMMER MONTHS, 
for PRESERVING THE COMPLEXION from 
the effects of the Hot Sun, Winds, Hard Water, &c. 


It keeps the Skin COOL & REFRESHED 
in the Hottest Weather, 


and entirely removes and prevents all Sunburn, Red- 
ness, Irritation, Tan, &c., and renders the Skin 
Delicately SOFT, SMOOTH, and WHITE. Jt is the most 
perfect Bmolient Milk for the Skin ever produced, and no Lady 
who values her Complexion should ever be without it. 
All Irritations from the Bites or Stings of Insects are also 
ba allayed by ite use. 
Beware of injurious vmitations— 
“ BEETHAM’S” is the onl 


genuine. 
Bottles, 1s., Is, 9d., and 2s, 6d., of all 


hemists and 
Perfumers. Any size free for 8d. extra by the Sole Makers, 
M. BEETHAM & SON, Chemists, CHELTENHAM. 








Hygienic 
and Cosmetic 
for beautifying and 
softening the Skin. 
This entirely new and excellent health-giving tion softens the water, 
it a most delicious od a4 
eb Saher este oe OEE Ee 
SHOULD BE IN BYERY BATH-ROOM and BED-ROOM. 
To be had of all respectable Chemists & Perfumers throughout the world. 
Sole Manufacturer and Inventor, H. MACK, ULM A/D. ; 
4 








4 








GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S 





COCOA 


BOILING WATER OR MILK. 


(BREAKFAST) 








The Cure for Skin Diseases, Eruptions, 
Promotes rg, one Dyspepsia, 


Wholesale Agents for Great Britain, OSBORNE, GARRETT & (O., London,-¥W, 
Bottles ) 
Sold 
Everywhere. : 
Blotches, Eczema, Acne, Disfigure- 
ments. Makes the Skin Clear, Smooth, 
y 2s. 6d. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 
| QUININE AND IRON 
Hi BL, p 
@ T VE GTH! % 
Hysteria, Complaints. 
ervous . ; 
Debdility, &e. : 
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BILE, INDIGESTION, CONSTIPATION, DEBILITY. | 2% OWN & GREEN'S 


HALF A CENTURY OF CURES. a E Mi . 


DR. CHAMBERLAIN ANALEPTIC PILLS COOKING STOVES. 


(The Oldest, Safest, Purest Family Medicine) 30 different sizes, great Saving of Fuel, and 
Cure Indigestion, and ar edliiee ent anfo Blood Purifiers. These by oe ile are Bake splendidly. Price Lists Free. | Also 
adr oO 08 ves r excess of an 
pom todhaggery om be Gis be eo eet delicate of either wex. barectfon ent sent in Kitcheners & Heating Stoves, 
MATHER & CO., 71, PLEET STREET, E.C. BROWN & GREEN, Lim., 69 & 71, Finsbury Pavement, £.¢, 


boxes, Is, 1}d., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., of all Chemists and Vendors, or by stamps from, Wholesale. 

EMIGRATION TO QUEENSLAND CRYSTAL PALACE BOND'S GOLD MEDAL 
BY STEAMER, FREE ere 4 are granted to FEMALE SERVANTS> P {+ to cvemy Puncuasen or ateotric | @) 
Housemaids, Laundresses, Cooks, &c., of good character, between —- . ROY 2 N CAS 


years of age, on payment of £1 for ship kit, and fare to dep6t in London, all . 
of whom are in great demand in the Colony, and receive wages from £20 to £45 MARKING INK 
per annum, and board and lodging. An experienced matron accompanies each 20 Paize Goto kot 

steamer, and on arrival passengers are received into the Government Depdt free 








t mane A 








of cost. Forms of geo oa Handbooks, and all other information may be CAUTION.~ ** EO ene 
obtained on application to ' :, 
AGENT-GENERAL FOR QUEENSLAND, NUTE ADDRESS: 





y Sieiiineher Geumhace, tandem, © WORKS—75, SOUTHGATE ROAD, 1.ONDON, ¥, 


> WHELPTON'S PILL 





wren ows ned 1885, 


THE BEST FPAMILY MBEBDICINGEA, 


Recommended for Disorders of the Heap, Cuxst, Bowzts, Liver, and Kipyeys; also in Ruzumartism, Utcrrs, Soma, 
and all Sxxy Drszases—these Pills being a Direct Puririer or THE Broo. : 


WHELPTONS HEALING OINTMENT. 


The best remedy for Burns, Scalds, Ulcers, and all Skin Diseases. 
Pills.and Ointment in Boxes at 7}d., 1s. J and 2s. 9d., of all Chemists, oe ee ae for 8, 14,0 


Serge 
GODFREY’S EXTRACT OF ELDER FLOWERS. 


rongly recommended for Softening, the SKIN, and it a blooming and charming 1 

1; enliouly Siteeee toa aan aelcaee ie. onl Stns och eng es rer the hin soft, pliable, and free 

fae unr uteo omskae cae oaien® and ite-use the skin will: beoome and continue ro 
wit OA. b by all Medline Vendors and Perf é 


and smooth, and the complexion perfectly clear aod beautiful. 
| "¢ “Is decidedly superior.”— _ 
JOHNSTON'S ie 


TAKE. NO OTHER. 


CORN FLOUR “z= 
IS THE BEST. *.. 


WALTON’S “FLORA NIGRA” _WALTON’S KALODERMA 
JET MARKING INK, | Sze’ Seco sofventng, 


For Writing, Etching, or Drawing on Linen, Skin frome and sudden engn « 
Calico, &c. 











SIMPLICITY 
Electro-plating and Gilding at Home. 
* WALTON’S Celebrated Argentine 
Will Re-silver all kinds of Plated Goods on 







quickly uickly vada en ones ss , Brass, a ony &e., a 
, Lamps, Harness, Urn Taps, 

: hes, Redness, 

Withont:the Application of Heat. the dg ad oon ne Skin | free os Price 4 6d., 28. 6d., dc. Post 

It is used with a Rubber, Metallic, or Box- ands. assuming the 

woo Stamp, Steel Pen, oF Mtencil Plate. It 20 unpleasant to WALTON’S AURINE,, 

is invak for Hotels, Laundries, Dyers, and vexatious to | 4. Solution of Gold for Cheap 

Unions,, Hespitals and Large Institutions of-| Jow Silver, &e., equal to Gold. 

&c. It-vesiats the action of disinfect: is‘acknow- | When ladies wish to Silver Trinkets 

ants used for cleansing and ing linen comneres, but | into Gold, this will be found mosé con- 

from’ contagion. Price 1s. to a8 | venient. Price 2s. 6d. Post free for 32 










also being used as a on 
an outdoor protection ; and to ladies, after riding or driving and the | stamps, 
t of the Ball-room, when once tried it becomes ava mother’® | gory sy. Cunmirs AND: InUNMONOERS. 
household companion, . ena once tried is, Denomnen intaposcabiegs 3 oes ac . 
Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers: 


Post free for 18 Stamps. 





Sotp BY’ ALL CagMists, Stationers, &c, 


T. WALTON, ANALYTICAL CHEMIST, Haverstock Hill, London. 
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